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&> The reader will find in the Feature 
Section (pages 5-20) many ideas which he 
will want to experiment with in his teach- 
ing. The contributors present plans for 
integrating bookkeeping with other major 
subjects in business education. 


> The contributors to the Services Sec- 
tion (pages 21-30) have again presented 
a wealth of helpful ideas for the business 
teacher. The Section leads off with an ar- 
ticle on transcription goals, continues 
through the application of psychology to 
the teaching of basic business, and closes 
with a look at standards for the key- 
driven calculator. 


> The In-Action Section (pages 31-32) 
has a story about the International Eco- 
nomic Course in Belgium, a brief deserin- 
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cational Center, and the list of UBEA 
state membership chairmen. 


> FBLA sponsors have been asking for 
the transcript of “Our Future Goes to 
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Dr. Forkner’s address delivered at the 
1958 National Convention of the Future 
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FBLA Section (pages 33-34). 
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Integrating Bookkeeping 


THE CURRENT WAVE of vociferous, cynical, caustic, and often biased, or 
unfounded criticism with which education is presently faced recalls John 
Donne’s immortal words, 
No Man is an Island, intire of itselfe; every man is a peece of the Continent, a 
part of the maine; ... any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in Mankinde; And therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it 
tolls for thee. 


For whom does the bell toll? Have you, for example, tried these com- 
ments on for size? ‘‘ Johnny can’t read;’’ ‘‘Too many fads and frills;’’ ‘‘Get 
rid of the Dewey influence ;’’ and ‘‘ Education isn’t as good as it used to be.’’ 
You can add many more quotes. 

Bookkeeping teachers should not consider themselves exempt from the 
eriticism, even though they are seldom mentioned by name. In fact, it could 
very well be a fact that the bookkeeping teacher—and all other business 
teachers—are on less firm ground because of the lack of specific recognition. 

One prominent educator, for example, did not even pay the bookkeeping 
teacher the courtesy of recognition when he listed his ‘‘suggested curricu- 
lum for the student of high ability.’’ Yet, there appears to be indisputable 
evidence to show that the professional accountant—the certified public ac- 
countant, comptroller, professional tax consultant, and others of comparable 
responsibility—ranks among the top four or five of all IQ groups. If he takes 
his place in the high ability group, alongside the attorney, ordained minister, 
or registered engineer, should he not be entitled to recognition ? 

Yet, not one of the bookkeeping teachers with whom I am acquainted 
would ever claim that the high school bookkeeping course, in and of itself, 
prepares the student for the certified public accountant examination or for a 
comptroller position with a large corporation. But most teachers of book- 
keeping wou!d debate against the inference that bookkeeping is an easy course, 
a retreat from logic, or a relief from the demanding challenges of the ‘‘aca- 
demic’’ world of science, mathematics, or foreign language. To even the most 
casual observer it should also be obvious that the high school bookkeeping 
course can be the first step toward entrance into a professional accounting 
career, business management, or business teaching. So, bookkeeping does have 
a place in the eurriculum—in fact, an important place—for both the high- 
and the average-ability student. 

However, does a debate victory, an array of indisputable facts, or sound 
logic guarantee victory or recognition? No, it does not, and I for one am 
sorry to admit that our colleagues often possess the minds which are hardest 
to convince. 

Suppose we could prove, beyond any reasonable doubt, that bookkeeping 
is of equal importance to the ‘‘academic’’ subjects. Suppose one vear of 
bookkeeping would be included in the list of requirements, along with foreign 
language, history, science, mathematics, and English. Could we coast home, 
free of worry and safe from further censure? There must be a negative 
answer. 

For one reason, we must admit that schools and teachers are not always 
what we would want. But my comment is not, I hope, the same as that of the 
critics. Some of us do consider our pet subjects as islands which are separate 
and apart from the rest of the educational mainland. We have vested in- 
terests. We continue to teach from the same textbooks and with the same 
personal lesson plans and jokes. Some of us also show a peculiar lack of 
enthusiasm and desire to link our subjects with those being taught by others, 
both within and without our department. (Please turn to page 9) 
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Building Better Bookkeepers 
Through Integration with Office Practice 


By DEAN CLAYTON 
Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


HAVE INDICATED that bookkeeping 
skills and understandings play a featured part in 
the duties performed by office workers. For this reason, 
ways and means should be developed to assist in inte- 
grating certain phases of bookkeeping with the office 
practice course. Of course, some bookkeeping duties 
performed by office workers are so routine and simple 
in nature they are already known or can best be learned 
on the job. Others, however, are more complex and re- 
quire certain skills and understandings that should be 
developed previous to the time of job placement. 

Bookkeeping may be integrated in at least two main 
areas in the office practice course: (a) through the areas 
involving the handling of money and the keeping of 
records involving money, and (b) through bookkeeping 
projects and activities involving the use of certain office 
machines. 


Integration in the Accounting for Money 


Banking. If the office practice course is going to be a 
practice course as part of its name implies, students 
should be given experience in solving problems they 
might encounter in business offices. A local bank will 
sometimes provide actual business papers for each stu- 
dent so he can carry on projects and activities involving 
the writing of checks and preparing of deposit tickets. 
There is no need to be disturbed if many students have 
had previous training in writing checks and stubs, filling 
in deposit tickets, and preparing bank reconciliation 
statements. A review of the techniques involved can 
still be both meaningful and worthwhile, with additional 
value coming through the utilization of actual working 
papers and office machines. 

Teachers who do not wish to secure actual checks, 
deposit slips, and other business papers may wish to use 
textbook and practice set material that lend themselves 
to this type of work. Discarded bookkeeping practice 
sets sometimes make excellent exercises for students who 
want experience involving not only accounting for money 
but other phases of bookkeeping. The following, for 
example, are exercises which may be used in this manner : 

1. Determining and verifying the accuracy of ¢o- 
lumnar totals appearing in special cash journals 

2. Seeing that checkbook stub balances are carried 
forward to each new stub 

3. Proving account balances arrived at in both con- 
trolling accounts and subsidiary receivable and payable 
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ledgers, including the auditing of cash received and paid, 
and verification of all discounts taken 

4. Verifying balances shown on end-of-period financial 
statements and schedules. 


Petty Cash. As activities involving banking may be 
integrated in the office practice course, so may activities 
involving steps in accounting for petty cash. To make 
the classroom situation more meaningful, each student 
could have a certain hypothetical amount designated as 
a beginning balance in his petty cash fund. 

When typewriter ribbons, machine tapes, and other 
supplies are needed, each student would pay for them 
from his petty eash fund. Replenishing of the fund 
should take place at stated intervals to take care of any 
deficit that might otherwise occur. A voucher prepared 
by a student who is in charge of these supplies may be 
given to the other students so that proper notations may 
be made in their petty cash records. Upon completion 
of a certain unit the list of expense vouchers should be 
accounted for by each student, along with a proper cash 
balance in the petty cash fund. In order that the project 
may be more meaningful, the typewriter ribbons, machine 
tapes, and other supplies should be inventoried and 
vouchered at cost. 


Time and Payroll Sheets. Students are able to gain 
valuable experience in the office practice course in terms 
of preparing time and payroll sheets. Forms of time and 
payroll sheets used in the school’s employment area can 
usually be obtained from co-operating business firms. 
Some businesses are even willing to provide these forms 
for each of the students in the office practice class. 

After having received time and payroll forms from 
various firms, or having members of the class duplicate 
standardized forms used by such businesses, you are 
ready to begin your instruction. At this point students 
should be made aware of current wage and hour laws, 
F.I.C.A. tax rates, federal and state income tax rates, 
federal and state unemployment tax rates in terms of 
withholdings to be made from employees, and federal 
and state unemployment contributions to be made by 
employers. Also, group insurance, community chest 
contributions, union checkoff payments, and other simi- 
lar payroll deductions common to business and industry 
should be incorporated in the practice. 

Participating in some of the banking activities pre- 
viously discussed would be an excellent method to cor- 


*. . . students should be given experience in solving problems they might encounter in business offices.” 


relate corresponding activities involving time and pay- 
roll sheet preparation. Individual checks could be writ- 
ten for each employee whose name appears on the pay- 
roll sheet, and entries made on the check stubs could be 
verified for correct salaries or wages, along with various 
payroll deductions. When payrolls are being studied, an 
excellent illustration of internal control is provided by 
having check protectors available for student use. Also, 
time and payroll computations should be made with 
available office machines so the activities will follow a 
businesslike procedure. 


Integration of Office Machines 


Typewriters. The use of the typewriter is a must in 
the office practice course, especially in terms of book- 
keeping forms. For instance, invoices, purchase orders, 
credit and debit memorandums, and other common book- 
keeping papers may be prepared on the typewriter. Also, 
the preparation of financial statements and supporting 
schedules that were probably handwritten in the formal 
bookkeeping course can be typewritten—a procedure now 
followed in most business offices. 

An understanding of procedures involving the estab- 
lishment of an allowance for bad debts and the signifi- 
eance of the bad debts expense, perhaps based on the 
“‘aging of accounts receivables’? or some ‘‘predeter- 
mined fixed percentage based on sales on account,’’ lends 
itself to this next point. Students are now in a better 
position to understand the place of the collection letters 
that are sometimes typewritten in office practice classes, 
and variety can be added by requiring them to be com- 
posed by the students, transcribed from shorthand notes, 
typewritten from printed letter copy, or transcribed 
from a transcribing machine. The typewriting of busi- 
ness letters involving certain accounting situations helps 
to review and increase the bookkeeping vocabulary neces- 
sary for the understanding of bookkeeping principles. 

Obviously, it is not possible or even practicable for an 
office practice classroom to have models of all the varied 
and new office machines used in business. Office practice 
courses that involve the use of office machines usually 
include at least adding-listing machines and calculating 
machines. Some larger schools provide posting and bill- 
ing machines. Whichever machines are available, certain 
phases of bookkeeping instruction should be integrated 
in terms of these machines. 


Adding Machines. Skill in operating ten-key and full- 
key adding-listing machines may be developed through 
the computation and preparation of financial statements, 
schedules, and so on, in the totaling of invoices, purchase 
orders, credit and debit memorandums, and other busi- 
ness papers. Determining and verifying totals appear- 
ing in practice sets previously discarded by bookkeeping 
students (as mentioned before) should be done ex- 
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clusively through the use of computational machines 
provided in the office practice course. 


Calculators. Skill in using rotary and key-driven cal- 
culators may be developed through the computing of in- 
terest and the many types of percentage problems that 
play such an important part in bookkeeping practice. 
The figuring of patronage dividends and bonuses, based 
on a profit sharing plan determined from a firm’s book- 
keeping records and working papers, provide still an- 
other type of calculating machine drill. 


Posting and Billing Machines. Schools providing post- 
ing and billing machines should not overlook the possi- 
bility of integration through proper instruction on these 
machines. Practice may be made possible through the 
use of forms used by businesses in the area, or with those 
materials provided in textbooks and practice sets. Per- 
haps, too, the activity accounts of the high school could 
be kept through the use of one of these machines. In 
this latter case, each student could be responsible for the 
complete activity account or for certain accounts for a 
specific period of time, keeping an accurate up-to-date 
record of all cash receipts and disbursements. 


Automation. Even with increased automation appear- 
ing in offices, a clerk-bookkeeper is still required to place 
the information into the various electronic or mechanical 
bookkeeping machines. A secondary school normally 
does not find it feasible to install the elaborate, complex, 
electronic bookkeeping equipment now appearing in more 
and more modern business offices. Thus, the teacher will 
need to rely on such devices as films and filmstrips show- 
ing the various machines and their operations; guest 
speakers who are specialists in this automation area; 
field trips to various businesses using electronic ma- 
chines; and literature furnished by the manufacturers of 
these machines. 

Ways and means can be developed so that various 
phases of bookkeeping may be turned into meaningful 
practice when integrated in the office practice course. 
Close co-operation with employing businesses enables 
the teacher to do the next best thing to on-the-job train- 
inge—providing for projects and experience in the activi- 
ties in which the office practice students will be expected 
to engage when employed. A resourceful teacher will be 
alert to various methods of making units or projects 
meaningful experiences for the office practice students. 
This means that regular bookkeeping activities, such as 
the accounting for money and use of office machines, 
should be based on real or actual situations and should 
be integrated in the course wherever practicable. This 
also means that the office practice course should be flexi- 
ble enough so that such integration is possible, and so 
that continued modification of content may be accom- 
plished without upsetting the complete course of study. 
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*, .. we should teach only the arithmetic that is essential to bookkeeping . . . 


Building Better Bookkeepers 


By KENTON E. ROSS 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


sow A COURSE of business arithmetic be in- 
cluded in the business curriculum? Should business 
arithmetic be a prerequisite to bookkeeping? Are our 
high school business graduates lacking in the knowledge 
of arithmetic ? 

The pros and cons on all of these questions have been 
debated for many years, and will probably continue to 
be argued. These discussions, however, make a very 
small change in our students’ computational abilities. As 
business teachers, our best solution to make improve- 
ments in the existing situation may be to teach the neces- 
sary arithmetic in our bookkeeping class. 

Since most bookkeeping classes consist of students who 
possess quite a wide range of arithmetic abilities, we will 
probably all experience better success if we plan to inte- 
grate some of the essential parts of business arithmetic 
fundamentals with the bookkeeping course. In this way 
we make an attempt to put our students on comparable 
ground in the arithmetic skills right at the beginning. 
This will not solve all our ills, but at least we should 
make some improvement in accuracy of computation by 
presenting business arithmetic in close connection to its 
actual bookkeeping application. 

‘*But they learned the fundamentals of arithmetic in 
elementary school,’’ you may say. Yes, most of the stu- 
dents did learn arithmetic in elementary school, but 
much time has passed since that last arithmetic class; 
and forgetting may have been continuous since the last 
learning in arithmetic occurred. We must also remember 
that the computational skills are being applied in a set- 
ting different from that in which they were learned. 
Just as a student who is an excellent typist and short- 
hand writer does not always do excellent work in tran- 
seription, the student in bookkeeping does not always 
correctly apply his knowledge of arithmetic. 

Where could business arithmetic become more real 
than in a bookkeeping class where fundamentals are con- 
tinually applied? Computational skills such as figuring 
cash discounts, making extensions, computing interest 
on bank loans, determining social security and income 
tax deductions, apportioning depreciation over an ex- 
tended period, and determining profit or loss take on 
meaning and importance as they are removed from the 
realm of workbook exercises or busy work and become a 
realistic part of a bookkeeping problem. Most of these 
computations can be reviewed (or taught) as they are 
encountered in the bookkeeping class. 
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Through Integration with Business Arithmetic. 


1. What, in business arithmetic, should we integrate 
with bookkeeping? First, we should make certain that 
the topics taught are pertinent to bookkeeping. We have 
lost the dual beneficial value of integrating the two 
courses, for example, if the arithmetic in the bookkeeping 
class involves how many bushels of grain can be stored 
in a round bin that is twenty feet in diameter and ten 
feet high. Instead, we should teach only the arithmetic 
that is essential to bookkeeping: for example, discounts, 
commissions, interest, taxes, payroll deductions, insur- 
ance, proving techniques, and useful and common arith- 
metic shortcuts. 

How shall we integrate these and similar topics? As 
previously stated, the arithmetic principle should be 
taken up when it is encountered in the bookkeeping situ- 
ation. If, for example, in the process of completing a 
journalizing exercise the class comes to a transaction 
which reads, ‘‘Discounted the Jones note at the bank; 
discount rate, 6 pereent,’’ it will be like reading a pas- 
sage in a book with a key word missing. Many students 
do not have a background which includes the discounting 
of notes; and those who had the experience in business 
arithmetic may have forgotten it if the problems were 
isolated drills, apart from a logical, everyday setting. 

2. Review the fundamentals of arithmetic during the 
first week or two of the course. This may sound like the 
job of a third- or fourth-grade teacher but surprisingly 
enough, students who have difficulty adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing do enroll in bookkeeping. 
Other students may have been proficient in the funda- 
mentals two or three years ago when they completed 
their last mathematics course, but the lack of use has 
made them a bit rusty in the use of numbers. For all of 
these students, as well as those who are somewhat capa- 
ble, a review in the fundamentals is helpful and neces- 
sary. 

What is the best way to quickly review the fundamen- 
tals? There probably is not one method that is superior 
to all others. Once again, we should remember that the 
students are in a bookkeeping class and that arithmetic 
drills should take only a small amount of the daily book- 
keeping period. The drills will be more effective if they 
are short, intense, and cover only one fundamental at a 
time. 

Drills may be either written or oral. Written drills 
may consist of prepared sheets, with simple problems 
to be worked at the beginning of the class period—per- 
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“Review the present arithmetic computations as they are needed in the current bookkeeping work.” 


haps while the teacher is checking the roll and getting 
the supplies ready. The problems might also be worked 
under a time limit (five minutes may be sufficient) in 
order to force the students’ speed of computation. The 
answers could then be read quickly to allow the students 
an opportunity to check their answers. 

Progress charts could be kept on some of the written 
drills. For example, the first few minutes of each day 
could be given over to drills on arithmetic fundamentals, 
and from this the students will record the number of 
problems completed and the number of correct answers 
obtained. The same type of drills may be given after an 
interval of four or five weeks so both the teacher and the 
student can check on improvements in speed and accu- 
racy. There is one important point to remember in drills 
of this sort—each student should check only on his own 
improvement, and his scores should not be compared 
with the rest of the class or entered in the grade book. 

An oral drill that should improve speed consists of 
starting one student out with a specific number, such as 
three. Then, going down each row, each succeeding stu- 
dent adds a given number, as four, to the last total. 
Thus the first student would say ‘‘three,’’ the next 
‘*seven,’’ the next ‘‘eleven,’’ and so forth. The total 
could be changed any time to prevent students thinking 
of the answer too far ahead of time. 

A note of caution here. The above drill works best 
with addition and subtraction; multiplication and divi- 
sion can become quite complicated. For multiplication 
and division, separate problems may be given quite rap- 
idly and each individual in the class gives the answer to 
his special problem. 

The goal of these arithnietic drills, regardless of the 
method used to achieve the results, is to inerease the 
student’s speed and accuracy with the fundamentals. 
Similar drills may be given throughout the semester to 
keep the class members ‘‘on their toes.’’ 

3. Review and present arithmetic computations as 
they are needed in the current bookkeeping work. This 
point is, no doubt, the one which will determine the suc- 
cess or lack of success of integrating arithmetic with 
bookkeeping. 

An example of this is that time when the students, 
in preparing working papers, are introduced to the term 
depreciation. The instructions may say, ‘‘The deprecia- 
tion of the building is figured at the annual rate of 4 
percent on cost.’? Try to anticipate the questions your 
students will have. ‘‘Does this mean the same thing as 
4 percent interest?’’? ‘‘Do you compound depreciation 
in the same way that you compound interest?’’ ‘‘Surely 
it can not be as easy as merely multiplying .04 times 
$25,000 (the cost)—there must be some catch to it!”’ 

Very quickly you, the teacher, will explain the mean- 
ing of depreciation and how it reflects the loss in value 
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of an asset. Perhaps you would first use an automobile 
as the illustration of depreciating value—here is some- 
thing with which most of the students are familiar. Then 
you could discuss the building which involves a long- 
term, less familiar illustration of depreciation. 

Next you could review the concept of percentage and 
show how the principles they learned in computing in- 
terest—the decimal point, pointing off places at the right 
of the answer, and so forth—will still apply. A paper 
plate divided into sections with a colored pencil, or a 
simple circle which has been drawn on the blackboard 
and then divided into parts, will also help to illustrate 
percentages. 

Now, as the class works through this depreciation 
problem, it is not just another problem in arithmetic. 
We are figuring the amount in dollars that the building 
has lost in value through use, obsolescence, and the 
passage of time. By combining the computational proc- 
ess and the bookkeeping principles, each has given added 
meaning and understanding to the other just as tran- 
scription gives value and meaning to shorthand and 
typewriting. 

4. One precaution—do not spend the entire period 
teaching arithmetic. We should remember that the stu- 
dents have enrolled in a bookkeeping class; therefore, 
that should be the main emphasis. The value of integra- 
tion should come in doing just that: integrating arith- 
metic into bookkeeping when it will improve the stu- 
dents’ understanding and ability in bookkeeping. 

By making a few plans before class concerning what 
we need to say and how we shall illustrate the point, 
valuable class time may be saved. The old adage, ‘‘a 
picture is worth a thousand words,’’ is appropriate for 
the bookkeeping class. A typical procedure may be: 
presentation, illustration, practical application, and 
critique. 

When a definite routine is used to present the new 
problems, planning time will be reduced, and each time 
a presentation is made we may discover ways to make 
improvements over the last method used. 

5. Provide aid with the solution of computations that 
are new to the class. Keep in mind that most persons 
do not remember things after only one exposure, and 
also keep in mind the fact that the bookkeeping class is 
no exception. What is the answer for those who do not 
remember the procedure? Well, repetition is probably 
the simplest and most effective method. 

For an example, let us again use the depreciation 
problem. The first time the problem is encountered the 
presentation is made with illustrations and practical sug- 
gestions which are understood by the students. Now 
that they have worked that problem successfully, you 
may be thoroughly convinced that every student will be 
able to compute the next depreciation problem. But for 
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“Arithmetic ... will become an added tool by which business transactions can be interpreted and recorded.” 


some reason or other, the next time it comes up in the 
class there will be some who have forgotten how to com- 
pute depreciation ! 

A suggestion for reteaching arithmetic follows: 

1. When the depreciation problem reoccurs, let the 
entire class try to work it without your help. Many in 
the class will be able to work it without any hesitation, 
but there will usually be a few who are ‘‘stumped.”’ 

2. After you have allowed sufficient time to complete 
the problem, place both the problem and solution on the 
blackboard. 

3. Those who have worked it can check their work to 
assure accuracy and promote questions on concepts or 
procedure. Those who did not work the problem will be 
reminded of the correct method to use. 

4. There may be one or two in the class who will 
require additional instruction, but individual instrue- 
tion can be given them without taking up the time of the 
majority who need no more help. 

5. The process may be repeated two or three more 
times, or until most of the class are successfully com- 
pleting the computations. 

Remember, we are teaching, not testing. Do not ex- 
pect every student to remember how to make correct 
computations after only one presentation of new prob- 
lems. Providing the correct solutions to a few problems 
should serve as a guide until the process has been 
learned ; then the guide, or teacher help, can be removed. 

What have we accomplished by integrating arithmetic 
with bookkeeping? If the integration has been complete, 
we have given a thorough review of the fundamentals. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division have 
been frequently drilled and used throughout the book- 
keeping course. Percentage problems, in the form of 
discounts, interest, depreciation, and commissions, have 
also been reviewed. New concepts in the form of prora- 
tion of prepaid insurance premiums, amortization of dis- 
counts, and computation of payroll deductions have been 
introduced and put into practice. And common short- 
euts and checks for accuracy which are a must for the 
bookkeeper have been taught early in the course. 

How much time should be spent in the teaching of 
business arithmetic in the bookkeeping class? There are 
two main points by which you can check yourself. 

1. Even those students who have taken business arith- 
metic will, no doubt, need some review. Therefore, the 
important points will need to be taught even though 
business arithmetic has been previously offered in the 
school. 

2. If more than 10 or 12 minutes are used to in- 
troduce a new topic and work a sample problem, class 
time is not being used to best advantage. Do not belabor 
a point. The students want to know how to work the 
problems and then get on with their bookkeeping. It 
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will be better to spend only 10 minutes introducing the 

discounting of a note—enough time to explain it briefly 

and show the class how to work the problem. Then spend 

5 minutes with the class the next two or three times 
(Please turn to page 30) 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 4) 


Bookkeeping is not an island. Bookkeeping is one of 
the foundation courses for all of business education, and 
some educators even believe it could be classified as gen- 
eral education for everyone. It must have daily contact— 
integration—with other courses in the school curriculum, 
with the desired aim of two-way enrichment. 

Your editor had this-thought in mind when he first 
began to talk the idea around. True to form, a few 
teachers voiced the opinion that it was impossible to link 
bookkeeping with certain other business subjects; but 
the majority said, ‘‘It sounds good. Give us a few spe- 
cific ideas.’’ So with that encouragement, we asked some 
of the outstanding persons in business education to select 
graduate students, preferably those who were successful 
high school teachers, to light the pathway with new 
thoughts for integrating bookkeeping with the tradi- 
tional business subjects. 

Here you have a nucleus of teachers who will not 
allow business education in general, and bookkeeping in 
particular, to become an island divorced from the re- 
mainder of the curriculum. Here you have teachers 
who are willing to try new techniques, who are test- 
ing and challenging the traditional methods, who are the 
ones to give the best answer to the cynies and the crities. 
Here you have new blood and potential new leadership. 
The critics are with us, and we can expect them to be 
around for some time. There will be, as we have seen, a 
group made up from our own colleagues. Others will 
be the opportunists and headline seekers who, wanting 
to sell articles and speeches, will crucify education in 
the guise of ‘‘publie interest and information.’’ Not to 
be overlooked in this list are P.T.A.’ers, military offi- 
cers, newspaper columnists, and other do-gooders who 
want to return to the good ol’ days (while forgetting 
how pitifully inefficient our schools of yesterday were) 
of rote memorization and parrot recitation. 

Throughout all of the turmoil in education today, we 
must review, reconsider, and revise. The schools must 
be able to answer the critics with a sound, well-bal- 
anced, correct school program. 

The sexton is in the bell tower. There is no need to 
ask for whom the bell of better education tolls. It is 
tolling for all of us—Joun E. Brynion, Issue Editor. 
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“Bookkeeping now appears to include both nonvocational and vocational objectives.” 


Building Better Bookkeepers 


Through Integration with Economic Concepts 


By GEORGE A. CHAMBERS 
Washington High School 
Washington, Iowa 


AVE BOOKKEEPING TEACHERS fulfilled the 
H needs of their students when the students can ar- 
rive at the correct profit, close the books, and prepare 
financial statements? Apparently many business educa- 
tors are saying NO. Recent articles appearing in the 
business education literature have pointed to the need for 
including business and economic concepts in bookkeep- 
ing, in addition to providing students with an under- 
standing of bookkeeping principles and procedures. 

The inclusion of business and economic concepts in 
bookkeeping is not new. In 1939, it was reported that 
approximately 50 percent of the leading business educa- 
tors believed the major function of elementary book- 
keeping was to provide an informational background for 
business occupations, and general business information 
of a social, consumer, and personal-use nature. Between 
1939 and 1950, leaders in business education directed 
their philosophy away from the nonvocational objectives 
of bookkeeping; in 1950, for example, 97 percent of the 
polled leaders in business education believed the primary 
objective of bookkeeping should be vocational. Book- 
keeping now appears to include both nonvocational and 
vocational objectives. 

Business teachers are aware that the objectives of busi- 
ness education (and in this case bookkeeping) have 
changed and must continue to change if we are to keep 
pace with changing business. However, we often find 
that changing the primary objectives of a course creates 
a teaching problem from the standpoint of time needed 
and sources of material to be used in meeting the new 
objectives. One method of overcoming the time and 
source problem, when including business and economic 
concepts in bookkeeping, is through the case problem 
approach. Bookkeeping teachers will find that by using 
case problems business and economie concepts can be 
developed, students will put into practice bookkeeping 
principles already acquired, and bookkeeping will be- 
come more meaningful. Sample case problems are pre- 
sented here to illustrate how they can be used in book- 
keeping to develop business and economic concepts. 

Concepts To BE DEVELOPED. 1. An understanding of 
the importance of credit, credit ratings, and the need 
for personal savings in a free enterprise system. 

CASE PROBLEM. Mr. English, who is the owner of a re- 


tail appliance store, has an opportunity to purchase a 
new and larger building. Mr. English estimates the new 
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location would increase his net sales 20 percent. The new 
building would cost $25,000. Mr. English is presently 
renting an old building for $100 a month. 


APPROACH. After stating the problem, the teacher 
would lead a discussion on the following questions: (a) 
What records would be of value in helping determine 
the advisability of buying the new building? (b) Where 
could Mr. English obtain the money? (c¢) What factors 
would determine whether or not Mr. English could re- 
ceive a loan? and (d) What statements would a pros- 
pective loaning agency desire before making a loan? 

Should the teacher desire, this problem could be ex- 
panded by having the students prepare financial state- 
ments that would be of use in determining the advisa- 
bility of buying the building. 

Concepts To BE DeEvELOPED. 2. An understanding 
that competing for customers forces efficiency in produc- 
tion; owners and employees have a mutual interest in 
reducing costs; and workers, individually and as a group, 
will benefit more when each worker produces as much as 
he can, . 

CASE PROBLEM. Companies A and B manufacture the 
same product; the items are identical in quality. Other 
facts are: Company A employs 90 workers and Company 
B employs 100 workers; both companies manufacture 
900 units a day; raw materials cost, a unit, is $1.30; the 
selling and general expenses of each company totals 50 
cents a unit; and both companies desire to have a 5 per- 
cent profit on each product sold. Company A sells its 
product for $4. 


APPROACH. After reading the problem the students 
would be called upon to discuss the following questions: 
(a) How much can Company A afford to pay for labor 
costs for each unit if they make a 5 percent profit on the 
sales price? (b) Can Company B afford to pay each 
worker as much as Company A? Explain. (c¢) What 
would happen if Company B paid its employees as much 
as Company A pays those who work for A? (d) Who 
benefits from Company A’s efficiency in production? 
(e) What do you believe will happen to Company B? 
What do you believe would happen if Company A did 
not exist? Explain. 

Concepts To BE DEVELOPED. 3. An understanding of 
what constitutes profit, standards for measuring profit, 
and what is a fair profit. 
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“The teacher can create many of his own case problems, each geared to the needs of the students.” 


CASE PROBLEM. 


Company A Company B 

(Retail (Wholesale 

Hardware) Hardware) 

Current Assets $ 75,000 $ 550,000 
Fixed Assets 25,000 250,000 
Current Liabilities 35,000 250,000 
Fixed Liabilities 30,000 150,000 
Capital 35,000 400,000 
Sales 200,000 2,000,000 
Gross Profit 40,000 500,000 
Net Profit 10,000 40,000 


After reviewing the information given above, students 
would be called upon to discuss the following questions : 
(a) What do you believe to be the accounts that would 
effect the gross profit of Company A? Company B? (b) 
What accounts would effect the net profit of Company 
A? Company B? (c¢) Do you believe Company <A’s 
profit is too high? Company B’s? Explain. (Discussion 
should lead to determine return on investment, and 
cents of profit made on each dollar of sales.) (d) Do 
you believe it is fair for Company A to have a much 
higher return on its investment than Company B? and 
(e) What do you believe is a good measurement of 
profit? Explain. 

Concepts To BE DEVELOPED. 4. An understanding of 
credit sales in our economy and the risk involved in 
making credit sales. 

CASE PROBLEM. John Nay, who is the owner of a retail 
hardware store, has quite a few charge and installment 
sales. He has been quite proud of his record of never 
having to repossess any merchandise. One day when 
Mr. Nay was boasting of this to a salesman in his store 
the salesman suggested to him that this was not as good 
as Mr. Nay thought it to be. ‘‘Actually,’’ stated the 
salesman, ‘‘perhaps the fact that you have never made 
any bad sales has cost you money. You have never sold 
goods on credit to someone whom you considered a bad 
risk, but how many of these persons might have eventu- 
ally paid for the goods which they might have pur- 
chased? Thus, you have lost some potential profit. Actu- 
ally you could have about 1 percent of your sales as 
bad debts.’’ Mr. Nay had never thought of this before. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: (a) What is your reaction 
to the salesman’s suggestion? (b) If Mr. Nay could, by 
being more liberal with credit, increase his credit sales 
to $300,000 (of which 1 percent would result in bad 
debts) would you advise Mr. Nay to have a more liberal 
eredit policy? (Current credit sales $200,000, with 5 
percent gross profit on sales.) (¢) Do you believe busi- 
nessmen should assume a risk on credit sales? and (d) 
Are credit sales important in our economy? Explain. 

Concepts To Be DeveLoreD. 5. The responsibilities 
of government relating to aiding business and assuming 
business functions. 
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CASE PROBLEM. Sam Jones, who is running for an im- 
portant government office, is very interested in the eco- 
nomic conditions facing the small businessman. In a 
political speech Mr. Jones made the following state- 
ments: ‘‘Small business concerns are paying an interest 
rate of 6 percent, which is too high. The government 
should aid small business concerns by making money 
available at 3 percent, which would not only help the 
small businessman, but would be a means of raising 
money for the government. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: (a) What are your opin- 
ions concerning Mr. Jones’ statements about the burden 
of interest rates? (b) How much money could a busi- 
ness that borrowed $10,000 a year save under Mr. Jones’ 
proposed plan? (¢c) Do you believe that Mr. Jones’ plan 
would inerease the chances of a business being success- 
ful? Explain. and (d) What are your beliefs about the 
government aiding business in the way that Mr. Jones 
proposed ? 

Concepts To BE DEVELOPED. 6. Taxes—ethics, bene- 
fits, and responsibilities of individuals in a democratic 
government, 

CASE PROBLEM. Mr. Walker is the owner of a retail 
furniture store. You have an opportunity to examine his 
records and you find that ‘‘freight in’’ is charged to 
general expenses. This is contrary to what you have 
learned in bookkeeping —that freight in should be 
charged to the cost of goods sold. When you ask Mr. 
Walker about this discrepancy he agrees with you, but 
he says that he must pay a property tax upon his inven- 
tory so for tax purposes he is anxious to keep his cost of 
inventory as low as possible. 

After reading the problem the students would be 
called upon to discuss the following questions: (a) Do 
you see anything wrong with Mr. Walker’s procedure, 
either financially or ethically? (b) What are the bene- 
fits of taxes? (¢) What responsibilities do you believe 
should be assumed by the individual concerning the pay- 
ment of taxes? and (d) Can the government provide 
services without having some source of income? Explain. 


In Conclusion 


The case problem approach is one method that can 
be used in teaching business and economic concepts in 
bookkeeping. The teacher can create many of his own 
ease problems, each geared to the needs of the students. 
And, if collected and tried over a period of time, prepa- 
ration for teaching business and economic concepts in 
bookkeeping does not create a hardship. The case prob- 
lem approach can require a student to apply his knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping to the problems, thus improving his 
understanding of bookkeeping principles. Bookkeeping 
teachers should be constantly ‘‘on guard’’ to relate book- 
keeping instruction to business and economic principles. 
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“Correlation between the two skill subjects makes the material in each subject much more meaningful.” 


Building Better Bookkeepers 


By ROBERT E. KELLER 
Northwest Missouri State College 
Maryville, Missouri 


that there is a definite need to correlate business 
subjects and related instructional material. Correlation 
is not a waste of time or energy for themselves or their 
students. Quick and simple methods by which typewrit- 
ing skills may be integrated with the learning of book- 
keeping are described here. 


This term ‘‘typewriting skill,’’ as used here can be 
described as a basic knowledge of manipulative type- 
writer operations and a combination of speed, accuracy, 
and rhythmic performance. As a bookkeeping teacher, 
you may have different views as to the explanation of 
this term. The question, though, is not how you describe 
it, but whether you correlate ‘‘typewriting skill’’ into 
the bookkeeping classroom. 

Some bookkeeping teachers have their students type- 
write a balance sheet or an income and expense state- 
ment and then feel that the association between type- 
writing skill and bookkeeping instruction has been com- 
pleted. Bookkeeping instructors should realize that the 
financial statements are only a segment of bookkeeping. 
Therefore, it is necessary to correlate typewriting skill 
with other phases of bookkeeping instruction. 


Some additional areas where typewriting skill may be 
integrated into bookkeeping are the typewriting of (a) 
checks and notes, (b) periodic withholding tax and 
social security tax reports, (c) the various journals, 
(d) credit memorandums, (e) income tax forms, (f) 
invoices, (g) the various ledgers, (h) account state- 
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ments, (i) payroll reports, and (j) inventory records. 


Reena TEACHERS should soon come to realize 


Model Cases for Classroom Use 


The following material should assist the teacher in 
applying the students’ skills and knowledges for use in 
a realistic and functional setting. 

Numbers. Especially valuable and necessary to book- 
keeping instruction is the writing of numbers. If the 
typewriting teacher is a convert to the pipe-organ meth- 
od of typewriting numbers (the left hand establishes lo- 
eation on the 2, 3, 4, 5, and controls the 6; and the right 
hand remains on the home row for the 1 key, and reaches 
up to the numbers and down to the comma and period), 
you will be amazed at the students’ competence in the 
typewriting of numbers. Whether you have instructed 
the student to use the pipe-organ method or traditional 
method, he can use his number skill in preparing and 
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Through Integration with Typewriting 


presenting neat and accurate typewritten bookkeeping 
statements and forms. All bookkeeping teachers have 
students whose handwriting is scarcely legible, so this 
correlation of typewriting numbers will also aid the stu- 
dent and the teacher in the easy reading of all numbers. 


Digit Perception. In relation to the writing of num- 
bers, a term called digit perception usually occurs. Digit 
perception pertains to the reading of whole units of 
numbers in 2’s or 3’s, and the ability to visualize several 
digits at one time is a necessity for the typist and 
the bookkeeper. A bookkeeper will read 24798 as 24 798, 
and 698405 as 698 405; the typist must learn to read 
numbers in this way too. Digit perception may help 
your students to automatize two or three digits and this 
skill, in turn, will result in faster completion of their 
bookkeeping assignments. 


Proofreading. Tn the same manner which digit per- 
ception is used in the bookkeeping classroom, so may the 
typist’s proofreading skill be employed. Correct totals 
are essential to all bookkeepers; hence, inform your stu- 
dents that they should proofread their material in a 
manner similar to that of the typist—thoroughly and 
accurately. 


Mixed Copy. In a typewriting class a student will 
practice the typewriting of mixed copy (numbers and 
letters in context), but their chances of realizing this 
situation in other classes are practically nonexistent. The 
numerous bookkeeping forms which were previously 
stated entail mixed copy. The bookkeeping teacher 
should afford his students a realistic opportunity to 
relate this phase of their typewriting ability to book- 
keeping. Correlation between the two skill subjects 
makes the material in each subject much more meaning- 
ful. 

Alignment on Ruled Lines. One segment of typewrit- 
ing skill which has received too little consideration in the 
past is alignment of copy and typewriting on ruled lines. 
One reason for its lack of emphasis is that the students 
are not given enough classroom opportunities for a 
realistic problem situation. As bookkeeping teachers 
know, this segment of typewriting skill can greatly assist 
the student in the completion of his bookkeeping assign- 
ments. A student should be encouraged to utilize it on 
such bookkeeping forms as checks, notes, credit memo- 
randums, payroll reports, inventory records, financial 
statements, and many others. 
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In order to have an efficient integration, proper facili- 
ties must be available. Your bookkeeping students should 
have access to typewriters, at school or at home, for the 
preparation of their assignments. Especially helpful to 
a bookkeeping student would be a long-earriage type- 
writer. This type of machine makes it possible for the 
student to typewrite, in a continuous manner, those 
bookkeeping forms which are too wide for regular car- 
riage typewriters. Of course, not every school or office 
has such a machine; hence, students also need to know 
how wide forms are folded for insertion into the regular 
carriage typewriter. 

Business teachers have a responsibility to the students’ 
parents, as well as to the students. These parents are 
taxpayers, and their tax money is used to obtain teachers 
who are to assist students in developing knowledges and 
skills; the tax money is also used to provide machines 


and equipment. It is our responsibility to make pro- 
visions within the school plant for the proper integra- 
tion of the skills or knowledges of one area to those of 
other learning areas—and certainly typewriting and 
bookkeeping come within this concept. 

So, from three points of view it would appear that 
integration of subject matter is both important and 
necessary. The student will profit if he is able to apply 
the knowledge from one area to that of another, thus cut- 
ting away the shackles of isolated subjects. The parent 
will profit as he is not only getting more for his tax 
dollar, but he is also seeing his child grow into a more 
competent and useful citizen. And the teacher profits 
for the integrating process helps him learn more about 
the subject he is teaching, and his improved teaching 
effectiveness is a contribution to the profession. 


Building Better Bookkeepers 


By SHARON L. SEELIGER 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


TUDENTS STUDYING BOOKKEEPING and stu- 

dents being trained in distributive education might 
wonder how one program relates to the other, especially 
if the distributive worker does no actual bookkeeping 
on the job. The big link between the two courses is a 
twofold one: the importance of accuracy in recording 
sales transactions, and the importance of students under- 
standing how the tasks they do on the job are related to 
the complete bookkeeping process. 

Distributive education students often work half-time 
in a retailing establishment and half-time in the class- 
room. Some students work in hardware stores, some in 
clothing stores, and others in furniture stores or other 
types of retail establishments. They are employed either 
as salesmen or as clerks in the service departments. It 
soon becomes obvious that it would be impossible and 
impractical for a teacher to spend class time to discuss 
every situation that would be likely to arise in each 
student’s job; therefore, individual conferences and in- 
struction can and should be used. 

Accuracy on the job, however, is one thing that is of 
common necessity to any business and well worth the 
class time devoted to emphasizing it. The tasks that the 
distributive education student does on the job are, in 
many instances, directly related to the bookkeeping proc- 
ess. For example, how could a business keep an accurate 
record of its sales without the use of either sales slips, 
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Through Integration with Distributive Education 


a daily journal, cash register tapes, or a combination of 
these? These tasks, used by students working in a busi- 
ness, are apt to become so routine that their importance 
is overlooked. Students can be shown in the classroom 
that these tasks are an inseparable part of the account- 
ing or bookkeeping process of businesses in general, and 
that accuracy is of the utmost importance, With a little 
extra time and effort, a teacher can use visual aids, imag- 
ination, or a little dramatization to give a short, simple, 
and concrete presentation of the importance of accuracy. 

In dramatizing accuracy the specific area to be empha- 
sized is, of course, left to the discretion of the teacher. 
For purposes of example, the use of cash register tapes, 
the use of sales slips, and the use of inventory checks will 
be considered here. These will help in holding the stu- 
dents’ attention, and the teacher’s interest in his profes- 
sion should also be increased. 


Cash Register Tapes 


A grocery store is an example of a business which, 
through a coding system, uses the cash register tapes 
almost exclusively in recording each type of sale. Some- 
times different colored keys on the cash register are used 
to facilitate and speed the recording of sales—green for 
produce, red for meats, yellow for canned goods, and 
so forth. At the end of the day a tally is taken of each 
type of item and the totals are entered in the cash re- 
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“Bookkeeping and distributive education can be integrated to the advantage of both subjects.” 


ceipts journal. Using this system, it is possible for the 
store manager or owner to estimate how much profit is 
being made on the various commodities sold in the store. 

But one can easily see how the results could be mis- 
leading if a careless checker had punched the wrong key 
on several sales. Items on which the store made a large 
profit could perhaps be entered under a division in which 
the store made little or no profit, such as in a rented 
concession. Further confusion would result if the checker 
entered the wrong amounts. 

The opaque projector could also be used to illustrate 
this idea. Through a series of pictures and a commen- 
tary by the teacher, the successive steps in using cash 
register tapes in the bookkeeping process can be shown 
to the class. Perhaps the first series of events would be 
correct in every detail, with the second series of illustra- 
tions showing what happens when mistakes are made. 


Sales Slips 


A svall ready-to-wear store might be used as an exam- 
ple of a business which uses sales slips to record mer- 
chandise sales. When goods are sold, the clerk makes the 
appropriate description on a sales slip, gives a copy of it 
to the customer, and places the original on a spindle, in 
a drawer, or in a file made especially for such purposes. 

The file is exceptionally useful when it has the addi- 
tional purpose of serving as an accounts receivable 
ledger. Instead of posting each charge sale from the 
sales slip to the customer’s account in the accounts re- 
ceivable ledger, the sales slips are filed alphabetically in 
a cabinet kept near the cash register. This is a quick and 
convenient way of keeping a record of each customer’s 
account. 

It would certainly be confusing to a bookkeeper if 
sales slips were misfiled. Incorrect bills would be sent 
out; and even if the errors were discovered before mail- 
ing, much time could be lost in rectifying the mistakes. 
In driving home this important point in the question of 
accuracy, the teacher might enlist the aid of several stu- 
dents and have an impromptu socio-drama. One person 
could take the part of the irate customer who was 
charged for purchases he did not make, another student 
could be the sales clerk responsible for the error, and 
still another would play the part of the store manager 
who has to handle the situation. 

An implement company could be used as an example 
of a business which uses both sales slips and cash register 
tapes for recording sales. This system furnishes a double 
check for the bookkeeper and lessens the chances of 
error. A coding system may be used, as shown in the 
illustration: for example, P for parts, M for machines, 
L for labor, X for miscellaneous, and Pd for paid out. 
Each clerk has a special key by which to indicate his 
sales; and perhaps each clerk will also have a drawer in 
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the cash register in which to deposit the cash he receives. 
Cash sales are recorded in both the cash register and on 
sales slips, while charge or credit sales are recorded only 
on sales slips. Both are coded the same way. At the close 
of the business day, or perhaps at the first of the follow- 
ing day, the tapes are pulled, the cash counted and 
proved, and the entries made in the cash journal. The 
cash balance at the beginning of the day, plus cash re- 
ceipts, minus cash disbursements, should equal the cash 
balance. 

Here again, as in the grocery store example, it is very 
important to use both the correct coding and the right 
money keys when ringing up a sale. The blackboard, 
with colored chalk to represent the different clerks or 
the types of merchandise, can be used effectively to point 
out the confusion that would result for the bookkeeper 
if the wrong merchandise code figures were used on the 
cash register or on the sales slips, and the even greater 
confusion if incorrect code figures were used to record 
the cash. 

Inventory Count. In addition to using sales slips and 
the cash register, distributive education students will 
very likely be responsible for checking the merchandise 
inventory and indicating when certain items are running 
low. Again, accuracy steps into the picture because 
either an over supply or an under supply ean be ex- 
pensive and troublesome. In a variety store, for exam- 
ple, a careless or unobservant sales clerk might indicate 
the need to reorder a certain kind of thread when an 
ample supply is in boxes beneath the counter. The 
thread is ordered with the following results: the store 
now has an over supply of the thread, money has been 
used to buy the thread which could have been used for 
other purposes, and a storage problem has been created. 

Inventory Cards. A visible card index file is used by 
some businesses which deal with many items or parts. 
The card shows at a glance the name and description of 
the article and the point at which to reorder. This sys- 
tem, correctly kept, would certainly save a lot of guess 
work for all concerned. 

A flannel board or bulletin board might be used to 
illustrate this example. The information to be included 
on an inventory card, and eventually on an order form, 
can be placed on the board step by step while the whole 
class watches and listens to the explanation. 

There is a positive correlation between teaching effec- 
tiveness and teacher enthusiasm. Through the use of 
imagination, visual aids, and dramatization, any teacher 
can increase both his enthusiasm and his effectiveness. 
At the same time, he can make distributive education 
students aware that even the routine tasks they do at 
their jobs are an‘important part of the whole bookkeep- 
ing process. Bookkeeping and distributive education can 
be integrated to the advantage of both subjects. 
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“The integration of bookkeeping and business law will enable the student to become business-wise .. . 


Building Better Bookkeepers 


Through Integration with Business Law 


MARIE OESTERLING 
Hewitt-Trussville High School 
Trussville, Alabama 


By JOAN E. HAVARD 
C. F. Vigor High School 
Prichard, Alabama 


tory can be when it is isolated from the various 
other periods of history. An ordinary student of social 
studies would have a difficult time relating various in- 
stances of historical significance if each part of the 
historical pattern was unrelated to the other parts. Giv- 
ing a student an over-all perspective of a subject—help- 
ing him to see significant relationships between subjects 
with a sommon core—has been a major task among 
teachers for many centuries. 

The contributors believe that business education can 
be taught in a much more functional, interesting, and 
meaningful manner than is often the case now. An 
over-all picture of business should first be taught; then, 
specific phases of business should be thoroughly pre- 
sented; and finally, the individual phases should again 
be brought together and related to each other. Business 
law and bookkeeping lend themselves to a presentation 
of this type, by the simple process of drawing together 
those similar facts treated separately by each. 


M OST OF US KNOW how abstract one phase of his- 


Business in the United States 


The economy of the United States is based on both 
‘*bie business’’ and ‘‘little business’’ organizations. Our 
students should understand this and respect both sizes 
of business enterprise. Problems are common to the 
both of them, but the major problem of a small business 
may be a minor one to Standard Oil; and a major prob- 
lem of Kennecott Copper might be a small one to the 
corner drug store. Still, a basic knowledge of the book- 
keeping and legal functions of business is transferable 
from one firm to another, whether it be big business or 
little business. 

The integration of bookkeeping and business law will 
enable the student to become business-wise; that is, he 
will at least have some knowledge of a business trans- 
action and its legal complications. An illustration of 
this can be found in installment buying. Installment 
buying in 1957 reached an all-time high of almost $34 
billion, and borrowing of all other kinds is just as im- 
posing. Yet, few people really know what they are get- 
ting into when they buy on the installment plan or sign 
a note to borrow money. 

Business teachers are responsible for instilling in 
their students an over-all appreciation for the world of 
business and industry. Courses in the high school could 
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and should have more correlation and integration in 
order to help the students understand elementary prin- 
ciples, notice common elections, and see and apply rela- 
tionships of one area to another. 

It would be both interesting and challenging to teach 
a course which combined all business subjects into one— 
for example, business mathematics, business English, 
business law, shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 
Perhaps in the year 2000 a.p. there will be such a course. 

As teachers we know that it takes a long time to make 
a change in education, so most of us will not be around 
to see the combined course mentioned above. We are not 
prevented from working on the integration of the sub- 
jects gradually, however, so for the present we could try 
a course consisting of only two of the subjects. For the 
purpose of this illustration those two subjects will ‘be 
business law and bookkeeping. 

Planning. A teacher would need time to do a great 
amount of planning for an integrated course. This 
planning could be accomplished during the summer, or 
it could be done during a regular school term in prepara- 
tion for teaching the integrated subject the following 
year. But whenever it is done, there must be careful and 
detailed preparation. 

The Approach. Hand in hand with planning is the 
deciding of what approach to take. You could, for ex- 
ample, begin with bookkeeping and integrate the busi- 
ness law with the principles of bookkeeping. Or, you 
could begin with business law. After the approach has 
been selected, consistent with the objectives of the course, 
you need to be certain the approach is workable within 
the framework of the existing plans. 

And in the integration of these two courses we can 
be sure of certain things. Every person has certain 
rights in respect to the conduct he may expect from oth- 
ers. He also has a corresponding duty to refrain from 
violating the rights of others. As these principles of 
business law must be known by every successful owner 
and bookkeeper of the business, the two courses lend 
themselves extremely well to the subject of integrated 
teaching. 

Common Elements. Next, you should pick out the 
common elements of both and the significance of each— 
one upon the other. Some teachers may be doing this 
now, at least to a limited degree, without being aware 
of it. It is generally conceded that a student learns more 
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readily that which he believes will be of value to him. 
He should, therefore, be motivated by telling him of the 
definite advantages of having a knowledge of both book- 
keeping and business law. If enough reasons are dis- 
cussed so that he will see his need for learning, he will 
then learn more readily and retain it longer. 


Specific Cases 


Beginning the Business. One good point at which to 
start the study of bookkeeping and business law could 
involve the regulations which every beginning business 
must meet. These regulations might include the need 
for special licenses for certain types of business organi- 
zations, zoning laws, sanitary laws, and building codes. 
If any of these regulations are disregarded, much ex- 
pense may be incurred when the firm later has to comply 
with the local requirements. Loss of business and poor 
public relations might also be the aftermath of the fail- 


ure to comply. 

Negotiable Instruments. The amount of combined 
teaching which can take place in the general field of 
negotiable instruments is almost unlimited. Negotiable 
instruments can be discussed, for example, under the 
general headings of cash, receivables, payable, or inven- 
tory. And, as you proceed from one topic to another, 
even though there has been a lapse of time of several 
weeks, you can help your students review what they had 
learned previously and then build on the prior instruc- 


tion. 
Illustrations of the integration of specific topics could 


include those listed here. 


1. Checks. One of the more common types of negotiable 
instruments is the ordinary check. The students can 
learn that the check is a form of bill of exchange, with 
certain differences. Important differences are 

a. The death of the drawer of a check revokes the au- 

thority of the bank to pay 

b. A check is not due until payment is demanded, and 

the statute of limitations runs only from that time 

ce. When a check is certified at the request of the holder, 

the drawer and all indorsers are discharged of liability. 

Notes. Notes ean be either receivables or payables, and 

students should be very careful to know and understand 

their personal rights and responsibilities. Students 
should know the difference between a simple and a col- 
lateral note; between a promissory note and a bill of 
exchange ; the requisites of negotiability (these apply to 
all negotiable instruments) set down by the uniform 

Negotiable Instruments Law; and the factors which de- 

stroy negotiability. 

3. Documents of Title. This classification (some of these 
items are not always negotiable) consists of bills of lad- 
ing, warehouse receipts, and trust receipts. In general, 
these documents involve merchandise or goods; they 
differ from the other negotiable instruments in the fact 
they do not involve money as an item of exchange. 

4. Types of Endorsement. Transfer of ownership is per- 
formed through an endorsement—the process by which 
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the payee transfers ownership to a third party, by the 
latter to a fourth party, and so on. Transfers of this 
sort create certain rights and obligations peculiar to the 
law governing negotiable instruments. 


Kinds of endorsements include in blank, special or full, 
restrictive, qualified, conditional, and irregular. As one 
must use the correct type of endorsement in order to 
fully protect himself, a knowledge of this procedure is 
highly important. Both personal and business interests 
may be involved. 

Banking Services Many students now have their own 
checking accounts, and those who do not yet have them 
will probably have an account very soon. A knowledge 
of the correct methods by which to write a check is 
important because of the protection which is afforded the 
maker. Endorsements (as mentioned above) are also a 
matter of universal concern to those who write checks. 

The bank reconciliation statement and its legal impli- 
cations need to have more thorough study by bookkeep- 
ing classes. More than one banker has remarked about 
the inability of individuals to correctly understand and 
keep a checking account in balance. Important items in 
this classification include a knowledge of bank charges, 
an understanding of the time limit on reporting errors, 
and the ability to correctly use the ‘‘stop payment’’ 
device for outstanding checks. 

A final area which should be stressed here is use of 
microfilming and the court acceptance of photostatic 
copies of checks. Even though a cancelled check has been 
lost, one may often be able to go to the bank and find 
the microfilm record of the check in question. A photo- 
static copy can then be made and certified by the bank, 
all for the protection of the customer and the guarantee 
of justice. 

Credit. Credit may be discussed in many areas or 
phases of bookkeeping, but its importance does not di- 
minish. Students generally recognize the importance of 
credit from the bookkeeping point of view—that is, they 
know that if the bill is not paid the amount will have to 
ke written off to an account called ‘‘ Allowance for Bad 
Debts.’’ But credit does not stop at this point. 

Credit is a two-way street, and each individual must 
recognize the great value of his own good credit rating. 
Students can be introduced to the policy of establishing 
a credit rating at a very early age; they can be shown 
the value of a good credit rating when it comes time to 
purchase clothes, furniture, a car, or a home; and they 
can also learn of the effects of a poor credit rating and 
the resulting loss of a useful and important business tool. 

Not to be overlooked in the teaching of credit are the 
legal implications brought about by the use of credit 
information from a credit bureau, or the supply of in- 
formation to that agency. The two-edged sword of credit 
and eredit information should be jealously guarded, pro- 
tected, and held in confidence. 
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Taxes. It is assumed that the majority of your stu- 
dents are, or will eventually be, wage earners. When 
you are covering the payroll phase of bookkeeping, you 
also have the opportunity to teach the laws that affect 
their jobs. In this connection you will have income tax 
laws (state and federal), wages and hours laws, and 
social security laws. 

Many daily newspapers run articles on social security, 
and it is possible to keep pretty well up to date on the 
various changes which take place in the law. One or two 
students could be responsible for bringing these articles 
to class, either for panel discussion or the bulletin board. 

Social security representatives do not come to families 
and offer payment. It is necessary to know when and 
how to make claim for payment, so if only this part of 
the law of business were intergrated into bookkeeping 
it would be an important step forward. The lasting 
effects of an adequate understanding of the social se- 
curity law will bring about untold peace of mind through 
both the knowledge that the family is protected with 
insurance and that it is to be cared for through a 
planned program of monetary benefits. 


Teaching Aids 


Although several teaching aids have already been men- 
tioned or implied, it is nevertheless necessary to put in 
one additional reminder. That reminder is that audio, 


visual, and audio-visual aids of all types should be used. 
whenever possible and applicable. Teaching aids add 
variety to the discussion, help to ‘‘prove’’ your point, 
and help the student remember some of the important 
concepts. 

There is little to keep you from having a great deal of 
variety. Field trips (well planned), motion pictures 
(chosen for their application to the subject being studied, 
previewed before presentation, and not shown until the 
class is prepared), bulletin board displays (up to date, 
and frequently changed), and guest speakers (briefed, 
coached, and restricted to the appropriate topic) are but 
a few of the available teaching aids. Use them well and 
you will have informed and interested students, as well 
as better bookkeepers. 

The foregoing is but a beginning to what may be done 
to integrate business law and bookkeeping. After a year 
of teaching such a course, a careful evaluation should 
be made so that you will be able to re-emphasize, omit 
when necessary, and add to that which was offered. It 
is necessary that all students be given every educational 
help possible in order to get the most out of life, live 
amiably with others, and obtain the most economic se- 
curity. We, as teachers, will only be reaching for the 
ultimate in our profession when we integrate subjects 
that lean so heavily on each other, as do bookkeeping 
and business law. 


Building Better Bookkeepers 


By ROBERT GRYDER 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


ENERAL BUSINESS, the title frequently given to 
G the introductory course in business or economic 
education, is often the course that plants the seed which 
develops into a useful adult career as banker, account- 
ant, teacher, or any one of hundreds of other important 
business vocations. It is impossible to comprehend the 
effect a well organized, highly motivated, challenging 
class in general business achieves throughout the life- 
time of its members. 

General business stresses the importance of teamwork 
as students prepare to assume their roles in today’s com- 
plex and changing society. Teamwork has become the 
underlying factor in successful activities throughout 
school and adult life. Specifically, the teamwork ap- 
proach in general business is interaction between the 
pupil and teacher, teacher and pupil, pupil-teacher and 
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Through Integration with General Business 


community, and the various courses offered in the school 
curriculum. 


Bookkeeping in General Business 


Teaching general business provides a wonderful op- 
portunity of integrating subject matter gleaned from 
other courses. Much of the bookkeeping content lends 
itself to integration with general business. The knowl- 
edge gained in studying recordkeeping, banking services, 
stocks and bonds, insurance, and other everyday business 
matters, as well as the preparing and interpreting of 
financial statements make a contribution to the general 
field of knowledge that all members of our present day 
society need to comprehend. For those who do not plan 
to elect bookkeeping, the knowledge of integrated units 
centered around the topics listed above is invaluable 
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training for junior high school] students. Future book- 
keeping students profit materially from such discussions 
in general business. 

It is suggested that consideration be given to the fol- 
lowing ways in which certain phases of bookkeeping may 
be integrated into general business. 


The Balance Sheet. The fundamental bookkeeping 
equation—Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship—can 
be introduced in general business. By beginning with 
an example of a student’s own assets, liabilities, and net 
worth, the class can quickly understand this important 
principle. Class interest can be intensified if the teacher 
uses an example applicable to both boys and girls. An 
example of such a discussion may produce the following 
illustrations : 


' Jo Ann Allen 


Assets Liabilities 
Cash $125 ABC Dress Shop = $ 30 
Cedar Chest 85 roprietorship 
Silver 39 «=| Jo Ann Allen, 
Ring 50 Capital 395 
Watch 60_ | Total Liabilities and 
Total Assets $425 Proprietorship $425 

Gary Duke 

Assets Liabilities 
Cash $ 10 Sports Center $ 5 
Bonds 25 
Motor Scooter 125 Gary Duke, Capital 280 _ 
Rifle 75 | Total Liabilities and 
Total Assets $285 Proprietorship $285 


After using these two (or similar) chalkboard illus- 
trations, each student may be requested to make his own 
balance sheet. Clothing, books, and other personal and 
school items could also be included in the list of personal 
assets. Emphasis on this activity should be placed on 
distinguishing between property values (assets) and 
equity values (liabilities and proprietorship). There 
should be no contest for determining student wealth. 


The Income and Expense Statement. Following the 
discussion of the balance sheet, it appears advisable to 
expand the topic to include the second of the financial 
reports, the income and expense statenient. At the out- 
set you should point out, by blackboard demonstration, 
the fact that the selling price of an item does not repre- 
sent all profit. Cost and expenses must be deducted from 
the selling price before profit or loss is determined. 

An opportunity to make an income and expense state- 
ment as a result of the purchase and sale of Christmas 
trees by a Future Business Leaders of America chapter 
was suggested as a realistic approach to this topic. The 
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invoice cost of the trees, transportation charges from the 
source of supply, signs, the bargain prices given for 
imperfect trees, and the inventory still unsold after 
Christmas day, were all considerations of ‘‘Operation 
Christmas Tree.’’ (Unlike most business operations, no 
labor charge was deducted as a selling expense.) Stu- 
dents engaged in purchasing, selling, and delivering 
Christmas trees gained additional experience in public 
relations, to add to their general business and bookkeep- 
ing knowledge. 

Members of 4-H Clubs are also encouraged to keep 
detailed records of income and expense items pertaining 
to their yearly projects. Activities provided in general 
business will enable these students to learn how to pre- 
pare and interpret an elementary income and expense 
statement. And by utilizing the hobbies and interests of 
general business students in examples ranging from buy- 
ing and selling hot rod cars to producing prime beef 
cattle, and from door-to-door selling to yard work, many 
bookkeeping principles can often be uncovered in a single 
class period. 


Recordkeeping. Keeping personal records and _bal- 
ancing the personal or family budget is perhaps one of 
the most valuable units to the general business student. 
The underlying necessity for maintaining a personal 
budget tends to place recordkeeping on a high plane 
in general business. 

Every student must learn to keep accurate records 
of the income and expense items in his budget since state 
and federal regulations require this information for 
income and other tax purposes. The inability of numbers 
of college and university graduates to keep accurate 
money records increases the importance of this training 
on the secondary school level. Bankers frequently point 
out a general weakness in understanding fundamental 
principles of recordkeeping. 


Banking. School Banking Services, a joint operation 
between local banks and schools, are appearing in an 
ever-increasing number of schools.t This program has 
been helpful in promoting the importance of savings, for 
thrift habits learned in general business often carry over 
to adult life. Students enjoy participating in School 
Banking Services because they see clearly the value of 
regular, weekly deposits to their accounts. Savings for 
school publications, senior rings, and junior-senior ban- 
quets are frequently started during general business. 

One of the important items to study in banking serv- 
ices is the understanding of facilities that banks have 
available for the small borrower. Distinguishing between 
interest, discount, and service charges is extremely im- 
portant in this topic. A general review of mathematics 

1For a discussion of this you are invited to read Harold M. Tetlie’s 


article, “‘A School Bank in the Small School.”” BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
11:15-16; December 1956. 
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is furnished by presenting problems covering the com- 
putation of interest, discount, and percent. 

The following short story is but one illustration of 
the need for a better knowledge of banking. 

The story of an elderly lady who had borrowed $25 from 

a private individual was recently published in a newspaper. 

Some months back the lady had borrowed the money, agree- 

ing to repay it at the rate of $1 a month. At the time 

of the story, she had paid interest in the amount of 504 

percent, and the account had not yet been settled! 

The event is duplicated many times over, simply be- 
cause many persons do not realize the facilities available 
through community banking services. 

A field trip to one of the local banks is also a meaning- 
ful learning activity. Students appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to observe the complete operation of a bank. By 
dividing the class into groups of ten or twelve students, 
it will be possible for each student to gain a clearer un- 
derstanding of the bank’s role in today’s economy. <Ac- 
tivities ranging from a discussion of opening an account, 
using postdated checks, and securing a small loan, to new 
ear or home financing are additional topics of interest to 
general business students. 


Not to be overlooked is the need to help students learn 
how to reconcile their personal bank statements. This 
monthly task is important to each individual for it keeps 
him informed of his exact bank balance, the number of 
checks which have not yet been presented for payment, 
bank charges made against the account, and other items 
of importance. The ability to keep a correct checkbook- 
bank statement balance may also help the individual 
free himself from the embarrassment of an overdrawn 
checking account. 


In Conclusion 


Knowledges and skills learned in general business 
topics, including the balance sheet, the income and ex- 
pense statement, recordkeeping, banking services, stocks 
and bonds, insurance, and many other business topics 
have increased value when integrated with bookkeeping. 
Therefore, we must challenge each student to see that 
he is trained in the broad business background which is 
necessary for his success as an intelligent, well informed 
consumer. In addition, by building the background in 
general business, the student will be better informed 
when he enters the bookkeeping course. 


Building Better Bookkeepers 


By WILLIAM H. BONNER 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


ITH INCREASING ENROLLMENTS in busi- 
W ness departments, and continuing shortages of 
teachers in many areas throughout the country, integra- 
tion of instruction in the business subjects might be 
advisable. Some ideas for projects which business teach- 
ers could develop for use in advanced shorthand classes 
—projects which could integrate instruction in short- 
hand and bookkeeping—are expressed here. 

Business words and terms that appear most frequently 
on scientifically chosen word lists may profitably be used 
to review bookkeeping vocabulary and shorthand prin- 
ciples. In these lists you will find common words such as 


equipment eash capital 
insurance account inventory 
supplies investment expense 


More difficult words may be added as the students be- 
come proficient in this type of drill. Included in the 
more difficult word list would be 
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depreciation accruals depletion 
amortization demurrage transposition 
reconciliation liquidation 


Other assignments could include multiple-word terms 
such as 


statement of income and 
expense 

general journal entry 

trial balance 

double entry bookkeeping 

returns and allowances 


current assets 

withholding tax 

accounts receivable summary 
cost of goods sold 

net profit 


Daily work can be supplemented by the use of these 
words and terms as either isolated word drills or as 
sentence drills in which the words are used in context. 
The latter method is much the better, but sparing use of 
the isolated word drill helps provide class variety. 

In addition, you can use the word drills as part of the 
shorthand homework assignment. One method of appli- 
cation is to dictate the words or terms in class today; 
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tomorrow. the students will bring to class, in shorthand, 
the complete definition. Students will then read the 
definitions from their shorthand notes. 

Still another method, by which variety can be obtained, 
is for the teacher to dictate the words or terms to the 
class, along with the definitions. Students will tran- 
scribe the definitions as homework and turn them in on 
the following day. Notebooks of bookkeeping terms 
could be an additional result of this activity. 


Letters About Financial Statements 


Many letters about financial statements could be com- 
posed by the business teacher. Or, letters from corporate 
annual reports could be brought to class for activity of 
this type. A sample letter follows: 


Mr. James L. Wright 

Chief Accountant 

The Wright Accounting Firm 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Dear Mr. Wright 


The students in our business club are preparing a bulletin 
board on which they will display copies of various financial 
statements used in business organizations. Rather than dis- 
play actual copies of these statements, they will use ficti- 
tious figures and display copies of their own handwritten 
statements. 

Will you please tell us what items you usually include in 
a trial balance, a balance sheet, and a statement of income 
and expense? Your assistance with this project will be very 
much appreciated. 


Sincerely yours 


This letter could be dictated and then used in one of 
several ways. Some possibilities for its use are: 

1. When the students have had time to read their 
notes, one could be asked to list the items to be included 
in the trial balance. Another could tell which of the 
trial balance items would be listed on the balance sheet ; 
and still a third could tell what accounts would be on the 
statement of income and expense. After these questions 
are answered correctly, the teacher can dictate a reply. 
The students would then transcribe both the inquiry and 
the reply, either as in-class work or as a homework 
assignment. 

2. After discussing any questions that may be asked 
after the students have taken the initial dictation, the 
students are then directed to compose an answer. The 
reply could be the homework for the next day; it could 
be turned in either in shorthand or as a typewritten 
project. 

3. If method 2 above is used by the teacher, one or 
more of the better replies could be dictated in class the 
next day. The second part of the day’s work would be 
to transcribe the dictation just given. 
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Problem-Solving Letters 


Letters that would require problem solving might also 
be dictated. Perhaps some of the letters should include 
all the information that would be needed in arriving at 
a solution, and others should omit some facts that the 
students would need. By omitting some essential items, 
the students would have to think through the problem 
and write for further information. ‘ 

Here is a letter that contains the three things that 
must be known when calculating straight line deprecia- 
tion on a piece of equipment—cost, estimated life, scrap 
value. 

Mr. Charles L. Haynes 


Central High School 
Fountain City, Tennessee 


Dear Mr. Haynes 


On September 15, 1957, I purchased an electric typewriter 
for use in my printing plant in Asheville, North Carolina. 
I paid $411.23 for the typewriter, which I expect to use 
five years. 


Will you please determine the estimated annual deprecia- 
tion for this typewriter and let me know what that amount 
is? According to the salesman, I will probably receive an 
allowance of $85 for this typewriter when I trade it in for 
a new one in 1962. 


Very truly yours 


Some suggestions for using problem-solving letters are : 

1. When the original letter is complete, the reply 
could be immediately .dictated by the teacher. The 
amount of depreciation would be omitted in the dicta- 
tion, and this would be computed by the student as part 
of the dictation-transcription problem. The assignment 
could be completed in class, or done as homework for 
the next day. 

2. When the letter does not contain all the necessary 
information (for instance, the original letter might not 
have stated the estimated scrap or salvage value), the 
students will write letters seeking the desired informa- 
tion. After these letters had been completed, the teacher 
can supply the necessary information and the balance 
of the problem can be completed. 

Discounting notes, calculating interest, determining 
insurance policy amortization, and writing to a customer 
about a cash discount which he took but to which he 
was not entitled are examples of other topics that could 
be used for writing other problem-solving letters. 

By using one of the duplicating processes, copies of 
accounting reports similar to the one shown here can 
be written in shorthand and distributed as a transcrip- 
tion problem. Complete reports would be appropriate 
for transcription in class, and incomplete reports that 
require some calculations could be included in the home- 
work assignments. An additional assignment here is 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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TAKING AND TRANSCRIBING DICTATION 
IN SECOND SEMESTER SHORTHAND 


Contributed by Frances Watson, West Texas State Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas 


THE SECOND SEMESTER of shorthand is designed 
primarily for the purpose of speed-building dictation. 
However, in order for a student to be successful in tak- 
ing the dictation, the instructor needs to plan the ap- 
proach to new-matter material carefully. 

The contributor has found that at the beginning of 
each second-semester class in college shorthand, it is 
necessary to spend the first week in finding out the 
abilities of each class member. To take shorthand fluent- 
ly, a student must be a good reader, and know how to 
spell and pronounce the shorthand syllables. Usually 
there is need for remedial work before new-matter dic- 
tation can begin. Directed homework can take care of 
individual differences. 

For the first three weeks about one-half of the class 
period will be spent in the reading and writing of home- 
work, but some new-matter dictation can be started in 
the second week. This should be easy material. All 
unpracticed material given in class should be well pre- 
viewed on the blackboard. 

The teacher has to do much ‘‘encouraging’’ during 
the first few weeks. In the second term of college short- 
hand there usually will be several of the class who have 
had no shorthand for a year or more, and often there 
will be those who have never had any practice in taking 
new material. To help each student feel that he can 
take the dictation, the first and last timings of the one- 
minute speed building plan should be at a rate that 
every student can attain. 


Dictation Rate of New Material 


The beginning rate of dictation will depend upon the 
ability of the class. The ability to increase speed in 
taking unpracticed material is a gradual build-up over 
the entire semester. At the beginning of each new dic- 
tation pattern start with the simple and then work up 
to the more complicated takes. 

The following guide has worked well in average 
classes. This scale can be easily lowered or raised. 
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SHORTHAND 
Previewed Previewed 
New New 
Material Material 
Week Dictation Week Dictation 
Second 60- 80 wAM Eleventh 100-120 wam 
Third 70- 90 waAM Twelfth 100-130 wam 
Fourth 70- 90 waAM Thirteenth 110-130 wam 
Fifth 80-100 wam Fourteenth 110-130 wam 
Sixth 80-100 wam Fifteenth 110-140 wam 
Seventh 80-100 wam Sixteenth 120-140 wam 
Eighth 90-110 wam Seventeenth 120-140 wam 
Ninth 90-110 wam Eighteenth Testing 
Tenth 100-120 wam 
Transcription 


As most college students complete four semesters of 
shorthand, emphasis in the second semester is placed 
on the taking of shorthand rather than on transcription. 

During the first six weeks very few transcripts are 
required. However, to determine the students’ progress, 
it is usually necessary to take up a transcript at least 
every ten days. From mid-semester on, the students 
may transcribe as often as once or twice a week. 

Little emphasis is given to letter placement in the first 
transcriptions. On three- and five-minute writings, the 
students are asked to use a 70-space line with double 
spacing to make it easier for checking. Each student is 
furnished a dictionary and is penalized for any mis- 
spelled word, uncorrected typewriting error, or mistake 
in punctuation. The more difficult spellings and pune- 
tuation are discussed in class before the transcription. 
Toward the end of the semester there may be an occa- 
sional timing of the transcript so the student may have 
some idea of his transcription rate. 

For the benefit of those students who may drop out 
at the end of the second semester, a short time is spent 
in introducing two simple styles of letter placement and 
some practice is given in transcribing notes in letter form. 

At the end of the semester, the average student is 
expected to transcribe with 95 percent accuracy at least 
three five-minute unpreviewed writings at 90 wam and 
two three-minute writings at 100 wam. The B student 
will transcribe three five-minute writings at 100 wam 
and two three-minute timings at 110 wam. The A stu- 
dent will transcribe three five-minute timings at 110 
WAM and two three-minute timings at 120 wam. 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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TYPEWRITING 


IMPROVEMENT OF TYPEWRITING 
INSTRUCTION 


Contributed by Lawrence W. Erickson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS recognize that while some 
secondary school students learn some of the more abstract 
concepts merely by reading, writing, or talking about 
them, most secondary school students find it easier to 
understand concepts when they are applied, or when the 
understanding grows out of practical and concrete prob- 
lem-solving situations. This idea of ‘‘learning by doing’’ 
is one which is quite generally accepted, although often 
misinterpreted, by teachers. The teaching of typewriting 
presents a unique opportunity for the practical applica- 
tion of this concept. 

This ‘‘doing,’’ however, is much more than having 
typewriting students open their textbooks and then say- 
ing, ‘‘It’s a lesson a day, so keep pecking away.’’ Teach- 
ing typewriting involves much more than sitting at the 
teacher’s desk grading papers. All evidence indicates 
that ‘‘sitting in the typewriting classroom grading pa- 
pers will no more make you a teacher of typewriting 
than sitting in a hen house grading eggs will make you a 
hen.’’ Starting with this unsophisticated premise, then, 
let us look briefly at a few of the things a real ‘‘teacher 
of typewriting’’ does in the typewriting classroom. 

Use of Demonstration Teaching. It should be clear to 
every teacher that teaching methods affect the ease with 
which something is learned; the more concrete the ex- 
perience provided, and the,more meaningful the repeti- 
tion planned, the more likely it is that the learner will 
make progress and will retain what he learns. One effec- 
tive method used by typewriting teachers is the demon- 
stration method. The demonstration method tends to 
speed up the learning process because the teacher can 
show the students how to develop the techniques which 
are basic to typewriting skill; he can show them other 
elements of typewriting which they may never discover 
for themselves if left on their own. 

The biggest problem for most teachers is what to dem- 
onstrate and how to demonstrate it. There are many 
things that the teacher can and should demonstrate. This 
includes the proper techniques to use in striking the keys, 
in returning the carriage, in operating the space bar, 
and in learning to typewrite with rhythm and at various 
response levels. He can show students how to typewrite 
with continuity, what various rates of typewriting sound 
like (specifically, he will be demonstrating how slowly 
the typist can typewrite and still attain the rate when 
only essential motions are used), and how to typewrite 
specialized drill materials and attain the purpose of the 
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drill. It is the task of the typewriting teacher to indicate 
those aspects of the specific demonstration to which he 
wants his students to attend and observe. He should then 
see that his students put into practice what they have 
observed by asking them to imitate the demonstration. 
While the students may not imitate correctly the first 
time, if they are allowed to imitate again and again and 
if they are given proper instruction in ways to do so, 
they will make rather rapid and amazing progress in 
learning to typewrite. The student at the typewriter 
represents, also, a special kind of demonstration for the 
teacher to observe. In helping a student improve his 
typewriting skill, the teacher must be a skilled observer ; 
he must know what to look for as he observes the stu- 
dent. In this way he can give the student valuable help 
in typewriting improvement. 


Typewriting Drills 


As has been indicated, typewriting skill is developed 
and improved as practice has meaning for the learner. 
Demonstration can be used to show how typewriting ma- 
terial should be practiced. Specialized drill materials, 
such as drills containing one-hand words or drills de- 
signed to build or improve basic techniques, are very 
valuable in developing typewriting skill. For example, 
drills containing one-hand words, properly practiced, 
help to develop a keyboard fingering facility that leads 
to improved stroking technique. While typewriting text- 
books attempt to make the purpose of such drills clear to 
the students typing the drill, the teacher can greatly 
strengthen this textbook explanation by demonstrating 
how these drills should be typed. In the process, the 
teacher may be surprised to discover how much his own 
skill will improve. 

Technique drills are not designed to speed up motions, 
necessarily, but to lead students to make the motions, 
such as key stroking or carriage return or space-bar op- 
eration, in the most efficient manner possible. These prop- 
er motions may, in some cases, actually be slower but 
more precise motions. These correct motion patterns are 
based upon well established principles derived from 
time-and-motion studies. For instance, all time-and-mo- 
tion evidence clearly indicates that a finger motion is 
much faster and more nearly accurate than is a hand- 
and-finger motion, or other gross motions which are fre- 
quently used by typewriting students. Typewriting skill 
grows as techniques are refined and as they become con- 
tinually more precise and accurate. All typewriting 
teachers have observed that the motion pattern moves 
from gross motions to refined motions. Under proper 
guidance of the teacher, this process can be shortened 
and the student can be led to higher levels of skill in a 
shorter period of time. 
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It is through technique drills and the carefully planned 
repetition of such drills that the students develop in- 
creasingly accurate insights as to what constitutes a good 
typewriting performance. As the individual student re- 
fines and perfects his typewriting technique, he is able 
to reduce and eliminate incorrect responses. In the pro- 
cess both speed and accuracy grow. 


Student Self-Evaluation 


Technique improvement drills lead to self-evaluation 
if the student knows and understands the purpose of 
such drills. The student can evaluate his performance 
by comparing it with that implied by the instructions 
for the drill. This evaluation of his performance, or the 
comparison of it with teacher demonstration, is the fun- 
damental aspect of any drill designed to build or improve 
techniques. It is as we give students goals and purposes, 
either expressed or implied by the very nature of type- 
writing materials or by teacher demonstration, that the 
most rapid gains in skill are made. This emphasis on a 
goal or a purpose with instructions on how to reach that 
goal or how to practice with the specifie purpose in mind 
is much more valuable than endless amounts of typewrit- 
ing of any kind of copy. In the latter case, the student 
soon loses his motivation, he types in a mechanical fash- 
ion that slows the development of skill, and he develops 
little insight into how to improve skill. The person who 
says that we need not be concerned with the kind of copy 
used with students, or that all we need to do is to pro- 
vide the student with lots of copy and he will become a 
skilled typist, either has not taught typewriting or he 
has learned little from his teaching experience. 

Use of Problem-Solving Teaching. Typewriting stu- 
dents, like students in any other class, must learn to 
think for themselves and to solve problems. One of the 
basic tenets of educational psychology is that ‘‘facts get 
their meaning and value by use.’’ Also, instead of teach- 
ing facts only, we need to teach in a manner that permits 
the development of ideas and problem-solving: skills. 
The problem-solving method is probably most useful in 
the area of problem typewriting or typewriting that calls 
for the integration of previous learnings. Problem solv- 
ing properly used can lead to the development of logical, 
critical, and creative thinking. It is another way of get- 
ting the learner actively involved in the learning process. 
Problem solving is based on the assumption that the 
problem is solvable with facts already learned or with 
facts that the student can locate, although it may call 
for some new recombination of these basie facts. Less 
than this, the student can only engage in random or trial- 
and-error behavior, and if he hits upon the correct solu- 
tion it is by accident. 

One of the exasperating phenomena with which teach- 
ers struggle is that of forgetting. There are procedures, 
however, that can help to reduce forgetting. The mean- 
ingfulness of the situation in which the learning took 
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place makes a difference. Periodic recall and repetition 
aids retention. There are other means which the teacher 
can use to heighten insights and develop meaningful 
relationships. All contribute to the permanence of the 
learning. 


Another problem faced by teachers is that of transfer 
of learning. Leading educational authorities point out 
that the amount of transfer varies with the individual, 
with the difficulty of discovering the essential features in 
successive situations, and with the methods by which 
learning is done. Transfer of learning depends upon a 
deliberate attempt to interpret new situations in the 
light of past experience, and to apply appropriately the 
skills and knowledges previously learned. Problem solv- 
ing forces recall of basic facts necessary for the solution 
of the new problem. It thereby aids in the retention of 
the learning and it leads to transfer. For example, learn- 


ing tabulation skill is nothing more than discovering a 


new application of centering skill. It calls for an exten- 
sion of the centering principle. When the student dis- 
covers this through problem-solving experiences in type- 
writing, the forced recall of the factors of centering not 
only will strengthen centering skill and increase its prob- 
ability of retention but also will aid in the development 
of logical, critical, and creative thinking as the student 
discovers additional applications of the skill in new and 
meaningful situations. The ‘‘learning by doing’’ con- 
cept soon takes on a new meaning and becomes an inte- 
gral part of teaching. 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 21) 


The following is a guide used for transcriptions of 
unpreviewed new matter for the second semester : 


Transcripts 

New Matter New Matter 

Week Dictated at Week Dictated at 
Seeond 60 wam—3min. Thirteenth 100 wam—5 min. 
Third 60 waAM—5 min. 110 wAM—3 min. 
70 WAM—3 min. 90 waM—5 min. 
Fourth 70 wam—®d min. 100 wAM—5 min. 
Fifth 70 wAM—5 min. 110 wam—3 min. 


Transcripts 


Fourteenth 


Sixth 70 wAM—) min. Fifteenth 100 wam—5 min. 
80 wAM—3 min. 110 wAM—5 min. 
Seventh 80 wamM—) min. Sixteenth 100 wam—5 min. 


110 wamM—5 min. 
90 WAM—3 min. 120 waM—3 min. 
Ninth 80 wAM—5 min. Seventeenth 90 WAamM—5 min. 
90 wAM—3 min. 100 wamM—5 min. 
90 wAM—5 min. 110 wam—5 min. 
Tenth 100 wam—3 min. 120 wam—3 or 
Eleventh 90 wAM—5 min. 5 min, 
100 wAamM—3 min. Eighteenth Testing 
Twelfth 100 wamM—5 min. 


Eighth 80 wam—5 min. 


Concentrated effort on the methods to achieve these 
goals is necessary. A student must know where he is 
going and the teacher must help him arrive at that point. 
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GENERAL CLERICAL 


TYPEWRITING-CLERICAL PRACTICE FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Contributed by John C. Roman, Cincinnati City Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


EDUCATORS in the Cincinnati, Ohio, area have been 
faced with the problem of helping migrant students, 
who came from economically unstable and culturally 
primitive areas, to meet the challenge of living in a 
large city. The problem of varying the traditional 
junior high school curriculum to meet the challenge was 
one that called for serious consideration. More specifi- 
cally, the business education department was faced with 
the question of what to do for this type of student in 
the junior high school—particularly for the junior high 
school student who leaves school at the end of the ninth 
year in search of employment. 

The question was raised concerning the advisability 
of offering typewriting-clerical practice to junior high 
school students. Research studies point out that junior 
high school typewriting gives students who leave school 
at the end of the ninth year a skill or tool that can be 
used in finding employment. It was further pointed out 
that typewriting can more easily become a part of the 
eurriculum in the junior high school, where the need 
for specialization is not great. This seemed to be a logi- 
eal objective for this junior high school course. 

A survey of the routine office positions in the Cin- 
cinnati area further substantiated the need for such a 
eourse. Many office workers were holding routine posi- 
tions in the mail room, duplicating section, and mes- 
senger service without having completed formal high 
school classes in business subjects. 

The consensus of the junior high school curriculum 
committee was to offer typewriting-clerical practice in 
the ninth grade at Cutter Junior High School to any 
student whether he was enrolled in the business, general, 
or college preparatory course. The course would be 
offered for three years on an experimental basis to justify 
the extension of the course in this particular school or 
to any other junior high school in the city. A follow-up 
survey of the 180 students would be made by the coun- 
selor and typewriting teacher each year to find the ex- 
tent to which these technical skills were being used. 

From a study and analysis of the literature, it is 
apparent that junior high school typewriting can be 
offered most effectively for five periods a week during 
the entire school term. It is desirable for all students, 
rather than a select group, to take the course. The course 
at Cutter Junior High School was so organized ; a maxi- 
mum of 30 students were scheduled for each of six class 


periods. 
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Instructional equipment includes thirty manual type- 
writers, one stencil duplicating machine, one fluid dup- 
licator, one ten-key adding listing machine, one full- 
keyboard adding listing machine, one rotary calculator, 
two transcribing machines, one teletrainer, and thirty 
file sets. The instructor uses the battery plan during the 
entire first semester in presenting typewriting tech- 
niques. During the second semester, the rotation plan 
is used to present the clerical practice units and type- 
writing production problems. 

The junior high school typewriting students are ex- 
pected to attain a speed of 25 words a minute; however, 
some of them reach 50 or more words a minute. An 
acquaintanceship level of performance is expected on 
all of the clerical equipment. Each student is to com- 
plete practice sets in filing and transcribe several ree- 
ords on the various transcribing machines. 

The problem of assigning students to senior high 
school typewriting courses was solved by holding a confer- 
ence with each student. The counselor and teacher of type- 
writing recommended that students who had attained a 
minimum typewriting skill of 40 words a minute and a 
minimum grade of B in typewriting-clerical practice be 
placed in Typewriting ITI on the senior high school level; 
other students were recommended for Typewriting I. 
Approximately 16 percent of the students enrolled in 
this course were recommended for Typewriting IT. 

The principal, the counselors, the typewriting teacher, 
and other general education teachers conclude that type- 
writing at Cutter Junior High School should be offered 
for the second year for these reasons: 

1. The enthusiasm and sustained interest of students 
in the subject 

2. The use made of the skill by students in other sub- 
ject areas and in extraclass activities such as news re- 
porting and for personal use 

3. The evidence:that typewriting can be mastered by 
ninth grade students 

4. Observation that the holding power of the school 
is greater through regular attendance because of in- 
creased interest in the school’s curriculum 

5. Observation by teachers of general education sub- 
jects that the neatness, accurate copying, and careful 
reading that follow from learning to typewrite carry 
over into longhand work 

6. The fact that discipline problems are easily solved 
in this course when taught by a sympathetic teacher. 

The schools in Cincinnati are working toward a better 
understanding of the problems encountered with migrant 
children who, in general, have special needs in the way 
of education. If business teachers understand this, they 
ean plan their courses to contribute to the education of 
these problem students. 
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APPLYING PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
TO BASIC BUSINESS 


Contributed by Mary Elizabeth Spidle, Brookfield High 
School, Brookfield, Missouri 


GENERAL BUSINESS offers a real challenge to the 
teacher and to the students. Why, then, is the offer- 
ing of general business courses progressing so slowly? 
Have we given the students and the businessmen reason 
to believe that general business is an easy course? Do 
we use the textbook as our main source of information 
instead of the community? Do we spend most of the 
time filling in blank spaces and doing a great deal of 
drill work? Why would most teachers rather teach in 
the skill area? 

In general business, we give our students an under- 
standing of business practices and procedures that are 
important to consumers of goods and services, and pro- 
vide a background for those students who are contem- 
plating a career in business. We are interested in train- 
ing students who can accept their responsibility as citi- 
zens of the community in which they live. 


Principles of Learning 


Readiness To Learn. The real goal in general business 
is to reach all students. To satisfy this aim we must take 
into consideration the various matters that contribute 
to learning. First, the student must be ready to learn. 
Current discussions in the community that tie in with 
general business may be brought into a given unit at 
that time; for example, a unit on credit near the Christ- 
mas season, and a tax unit in January when the stu- 
dents’ parents are talking about their income tax returns. 
Also, several of the students usually work part-time and 
have money withheld from their checks for income tax 
purposes. 

Stimulus To Learn. The classroom atmosphere must 
be friendly to stimulate learning. The attitude of the 
teacher will be reflected in the attitudes of the students. 
Tf the teacher shows a lack of interest in the subject, the 
same will be true of the students. The students have 
some very good ideas and suggestions that they should 
have an opportunity to express. 

The teacher should stimulate interest so the students 
will want to learn more about the topic being discussed. 
For example, in the banking unit, a field trip to a local 
bank will give the students a picture of the functions of 
the bank and the services it offers. The students gain 
sometimes by dramatizing the procedure followed in 
opening a checking account at a local bank. In this unit, 
why not bring various denominations of paper money 
to class and study the meaning of the statements on the 
face of the bills and why the seal on the back of the bills 
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varies in color. Some of the students might bring their 
coin collections to class and tell the class about them. 

Goal for Learning. All activity must have an aim or 
goal that the students can attain within a short period 
of time. Work without an objective tends to be busy- 
work rather than a learning situation. When studying 
the unit on credit, students should learn about the differ- 
ent forms of consumer credit, how credit is obtained, 
what credit costs, and how to manage credit transac- 
tions. Calculating simple interest is important in this 
unit, but all class time should not be used for students 
to work arithmetic problems. 

When studying the credit unit, have two or three stu- 
dents inquire at the local stores about the procedure 
followed in opening a charge account, then report to 
the class. Invite a guest speaker from the local bank or 
credit bureau to speak to the class on consumer borrow- 
ing. Many other projects can be included in this unit 
to give the students an understanding of consumer 
credit. 

Motivation. The problem-solving approach can be ‘used 
to a great advantage in the general business class. The 
students should define the problem with the guidance of 
the teacher. The teacher should be responsible for sug- 
gesting sources of reference and supplementary materials 
but the students should assemble the information. Not 
all students will reach the same conclusions but all 
points of view should be heard and discussed. Emphasis 
should be placed on the necessity for having their deci- 
sions based upon facts, rather than on personal opinion. 

During the last school year, a garment factory wanted 
to locate in our town. Available information was secured 
from various sources and then the students studied the 
problem of whether it would be beneficial for the gar- 
ment factory to move to our town. These opinions were 
discussed in class with each presenting his source of in- 
formation. In a problem situation like this, opinions 
may differ even after the facts have been presented, but 
it gives the students a chance to think for themselves and 
form an opinion on what they have read. 

A true learning situation is one in which the students 
take an active part and all activity is not teacher cen- 
tered. The discussion method may also be used effec- 
tively in teaching general business. Discussion encour- 
ages the students to interpret, to form an opinion, and 
then to explain the materials as used in general busi- 
ness. There should be a definite goal for each discussion 
period—it is up to the teacher to guide the students so 
that the discussion will not depart from the particular 
problem. 

When the unit of insurance is introduced, we may 
have a brief discussion about what insurance is and the 
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different types that are available. Students are free to 
express their opinions and ideas. During the discussion, 
a list of the items that need to be studied should be made, 
topics assigned for individual and group research; and 
then reports to the class given on the findings. The 
question is usually raised as to the procedure followed 
in the recovery for a loss after an automobile accident. 
This may offer a splendid opportunity for an individual 
or a group to secure the information as to the conduct 
of the insurance company and to present a short report 
to the class. 

Group study is another method of instruction and is 
beneficial for the slow learner. When a student is placed 
with a group, he is required to accept a responsibility 
to learn the subject matter. The various groups may be 
given a particular unit for which they prepare a bulletin 
board display. Sometimes the unit has more than one 
phase and will require more than one bulletin board. 
The chairman of the group may assign each individual 
of the group a certain part of the unit for which he is 
responsible. 

The students enrolled in general business training 
vary in abilities, capacities, aptitudes, and experiences. 


In order to provide for individual differences, I have a 
certain amount of work that is required of every student 
and when this work is handed in, bonus work is given 
to those who are finished. 


Satisfaction of Goal. The last step in the learning 
process is the conclusion that is reached by the learner. 
We start the unit with a certain objective or goal that 
we want to reach, and we must end the process with the 
satisfaction of accomplishing that objective. Tests over 
the material in the unit which will require the students 
to organize the information and to think of the best way 
to express the information should be given. If the im- 
portant points have not been learned, then, it will be 
necessary to reteach the important ideas while reviewing 
the results of the test. 

By a brief analysis of the learning process, we have 
seen the challenges that are offered in the general busi- 
ness class. This is a course that should be offered in 
every school and all students should have an opportun- 
ity to enroll in the class. By using the various methods 
of instruction and utilizing the local community and 
supplementary material available, we can make the class 
of real interest and value to the students. 


. . . IN CLASSROOM RESULTS 

The comments from teachers are evidence of the satis- 
faction that the twenty-first edition is giving in the 
classroom. A Connecticut teacher writes, “I find it a 
wonderful improvement—so clearly and easily pre: 
sented. My students seem to be grasping the material 
presented much easier than in the past.” A teacher in 
Missouri commented, “The presentation of the material 
is much better from the point of view of the teacher 
and the student.” 


. . . IN CHOICE OF MATERIALS 

Functional classroom materials consisting of carefully 
prepared workbooks that save time for both the stu- 
dent and the teacher; practical, easier to use practice 
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sets; standardized tests; a choice of awards; a help- 
ful teachers’ manual; and a comprehensive teachers’ 
key help the teacher meet the needs of all the students 
in the bookkeeping class. 


. . . IN POPULARITY 

The twenty-first edition has been adopted in all states 
that have had an adoption since it was published in- 
cluding Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, 
and New Mexico. It has also been adopted in many 
large cities, including Milwaukee, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, St. Paul, Louisville, Dallas, Houston, Spokane, 
Atlanta, Grand Rapids, and Indianapolis. It is being 
used as well in thousands of small cities and individual 
schools throughout the country. 
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CO-ORDINATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Contributed by Dwight R. Crum, California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, California 


MANY MATERIALS have been developed for use in 
organizing and operating programs of work experience 
education in high schools and junior colleges. For exam- 
ple, the Bureau of Business Education, California State 
Department of Education, has published a new addition 
to its series on business work experience entitled, ‘‘Op- 
erational Handbook.’’ Local co-ordinators have prepared 
application forms, evaluation instruments, reporting de- 
vices, and so on. For the most part, the teacher co-ordi- 
nator must locate these useful facts and procedures from 
numerous sources, It is apparent that some device is 
needed to bring together these functional ideas to assist 
the co-ordinator in his daily activities within the busi- 
ness community. 

It is a common practice for the efficient businessman 
to carry an ‘‘executive notebook.’’ This device provides 
him with a ready reference to his appointments, impor- 
tant phone numbers, calendar dates, and other pertinent 
business facts. Why not a similar notebook or workbook 
for the co-ordinator of a work experience education pro- 
gram? He can use a ready reference on school policies, 
labor regulations, successful trainees, and co-operating 
employees that will serve as a reminder during inter- 
views and conferences with key persons. Such a note- 
book would serve not only as a guide for conversation, 
but a record of experiences of the program. It is quite 
probable that many successful co-ordinators have found 
the need for such a device and have already prepared 
something for their own use. The purpose of this article 
is to suggest guidelines for the preparation of a func- 
tional notebook for use in co-ordinating any work ex- 
perience program. 


A Few Guiding Principles 


Some general principles should prevail before we con- 
sider content. An attractive notebook will be a tool that 
will interest the businessman. Therefore, prepare all ma- 
terials so that he can view them when the occasion arises. 
The cover might have pictures of students and employ- 
ers in training situations to give your notebook a good 
‘*first impression.”’ 

Organization of materials for facility of handling is of 
paramount importance. Use of page tabs, outline form, 
excerpts, and perhaps colored paper will help. Using 
different colored paper for different topic areas assists in 
finding specific material when needed. Experience will 
soon reveal the common questions and the common prob- 
lems—select and arrange your materials to cover these 
areas quickly. 
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The entire notebook should be organized to follow a 
natural sequence of events in your work experience pro- 
gram. Most entries will be for the co-ordinator’s per- 
sonal use. You may want several pages to show materials 
to the employer or you may want an envelope within 
the back cover of the notebook that will contain handout 
material to give the employer. It is quite possible that 
an ambitious teacher co-ordinator will prepare a special 
scrapbook of his program that tells in picture form the 
program of work experience education. Such a picture 
story would be especially useful during promotional 
work, speaking engagements, and open house at the 
school. 


How To Keep It Organized 


The following are suggestions for organization and 
content of a useful co-ordinator’s notebook. Many other 
related materials should be added by the co-ordinator. 


1. School Policies. Have over-all objectives stated in 
businessman’s language. List of salient points of pro- 
gram such as selection of students, work-study plan, 
evaluation, and credit granted. (Be brief!) 


2. Labor Regulations. List key points on age require- 
ment, work permits, hours, and time of day. 


3. Employer Responsibility. Make a list of responsi- 
bilities so that the employer will realize from the begin- 
ning that this is an educational program. The state of 
California considers this point so important that it has 
included a complete statement of the responsibilities of 
employers in its Educational Code. 


a. The employer is in sympathy with the educa- 
tional objective of providing work experience for the 
student. 

b. The employer knows of the intent and purpose 
of the work experience program. 

ce. The work station offers a reasonable probability 
of continuous employment for the student during the 
work experience period for which he is enrolled. 

d. The employer has adequate equipment, mate- 
rials, and other facilities to provide an appropriate 
learning opportunity. 

e. QOver-all desirable working conditions prevail 
which will not endanger the health, safety, welfare, 
or morals of the students. 

f. The employer will provide adequate supervi- 
sion to insure a planned program of the student’s job 
activities in order that the student may receive maxi- 
mum educational benefit. 

g. The employer, as required by law, will provide 
adequate compensation insurance. 

h. The employer will maintain accurate records 
of the student’s attendance. 
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4. Student Selection. Key statements should be in- 
cluded on the school’s role in selecting students for work 
experience to include testing, interviewing, and eurricu- 
lum planning. 

5. Evaluation Criteria. Critical points are needed on 
the co-operative effort of the business and the school to 
evaluate on-the-job training performance. 

6. School Forms. Report forms required by the school 
should be available so the employer can be better ac- 
quainted with the program and have some advance ori- 
entation on the use of these forms. If a school record is 
maintained, a sample record of a student who has just 
completed work experience could be exhibited to show 
the school’s determination that the program maintain 
educational standards. 

7. Helpful Charts. 

Co-OPERATING EmpuLoyers. List could show name of 
firm, key contact person, number of years the firm has 
co-operated in the program, the number of students they 
have this year, and phone numbers. 

SuccessFuL Strupents. List could give names of 
key students, year they graduated from work experi- 


ence program, place of current employment, and pres- 
ent job. 

TRAINING Recorp. This chart could illustrate to the 
employer the number of students and employers involved 
in work experience education over the years. Total per- 
sons involved should be easily identified. 

Contact Recorp. Current list of contacts made 
with place for comments for future reference. 

8. Appointment Calendar. The record is with you 
when needed. 

9. Note Taking. Have a special place for writing 
notes so that a fresh supply of blank paper is available. 

10. Handouts. Certain outlines or forms may be use- 
ful to the employer at the time of the interview. 

The original suggestions for this notebook were devel- 
oped in the teacher education classes conducted by the 
Bureau of Business Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

A co-ordinator with a notebook of this type should be 
able to answer most any question posed by a businessman 
concerning the co-operative work experience program. 
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Med Products 


E4Apecially Designed 
To Save You Time ond Money 


Allied’s New Abbreviated Longhand System, BRIEFHAND 
The only abbreviated ‘longhand system in America that uses 


nothing but the 26 letters of the alphabet. An average student 
will write BRIEFHAND in excess of 60 WPM within four to six 
weeks, 


20 to 30 hours of «classroom instruction. Not only is 
BRIEFHAND easy to learn, but it is easy to 
TEACH. A complete program of textbooks 
and supplementary aids. 

BASIC 30-LESSON TEXT. . - $2.75 
COMPLETE 70-LESSON TEXT . $3.75 


Allied’s New TYPING SKILL DRILLS 


All drills, without exception, are comprised 
of standard, 60-stroke lines. Moreover, they 
incorporate, exclusively, words and symbols 


tion of WPM. 


Allied’s New THEORY and SPEEDBUILDING RECORDS 
America's first shorthand records to incorporate timely 
amounts of instruction, as well as carefully graded dictation. 
The CORRELATED DICTATION AND INSTRUCTION ALBUM 
(nine records) correlates with all first semester Simplified 
texts, ALLIED'S SPEEDBUILDING RECORDS (three albums of 
five records each) are priced within the means of teachers 
and students everywhere. 
Correlated Dictation and Instruction Album . . $8.50 
Controlled Dictation for Speedbuilding Albums - $5.75 ‘ 
(Plus 50c shipping charges) ™ 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


WHERE QUALITY IS THE KEYNOTE 
Allied Building @ 645 S.E. Ankeny © Portland 14, Oregon 
LONG BEACH 


INC. 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


BOSTON (Melrose) 


used in context. No nonsense lines of isolated words. Unique ‘‘tone 
screens'' reduce eye strain, as well as facilitate the rapid computa- 
SPIRAL BOUND EDITION . 


| Bonner 
| (Continued from page 20) 


that the finished report be typewrit- 
ten and returned in correct form. 


THE YATES PRINTING COMPANY 
Balance Sheet 
October 31, 1958 


Assets 


Cash $ 
Jones Bakery 

Smith Hardware Co. 2.09 
Equipment 2000.81 


Total Assets $2098.13 


Liabilities 
Printing Supplies, Inc. $1600.31 


wr Jackson Typewriter Co. 9.80 
Total Liabilities $1610.11 
8 RECORBS 
Proprietorship 
. T. Y. Yates, Capital 488.02 
Total Liabilities 
& Proprietorship $2098.13 


The projects described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs are especially ree- 
ommended for the review of book- 
keeping principles in high schools 
where the students study bookkeeping 
in the junior year and advanced 
shorthand in the senior year. 


ATLANTA 
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REPORT OF OFFICE SURVEY ON USES AND 
STANDARDS FOR THE KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR 


Contributed by Mary Margaret Brady, Southern Illinois 
University, Alton, Illinois 


SKILLED OPERATORS of the key-driven calculator 
are still in demand despite the fact that punch-card 
systems and various forms of automation are replacing 
the use of the key-driven calculator in some jobs for 
which it was formerly used extensively. In practically 
all work performed on the key-driven calculator there 
is either a means of proof or the work is that of verifi- 
cation. With the increased use of automation in offices, 
there is still a need for verification of results which can 
conveniently be performed on the key-driven calculator. 

Because trained operators are scarce, office managers 
usually place them immediately into key-driven machine 
jobs where they are likely to remain throughout their of- 
fice careers. Office managers prefer to hire trained opera- 
tors but because of their scarcity, partially trained or 
wholly untrained operators are often employed and are 
given on-the-job training to meet the minimum require- 
ments of a particular job. Such operators prove satis- 
factory to a degree but usually do not develop the ability 
to perform with the highest level of proficiency desirable 
for efficient operation. 

Employers believe that trained operators, those who 
have had a complete course on the key-driven calculator, 
give satisfactory performance. It is to the partially or 
wholly untrained group of operators that office managers 
usually refer when they say that there is a lack of ac- 
curacy or speed in machine operation. Managers gen- 
erally agree that the greatest weakness of operators is 
inaccuracy in the placement of the decimal point. Other 
weaknesses mentioned are lack of knowledge of the 
process of division on the calculator and failure to use 
or devise shortcuts which lead to faster and more effi- 
cient performance. 


Frequency of Arithmetical Processes Performed 


Operators of the key-driven caleulator spend most 
of their machine-operation time performing touch addi- 
tion in a variety of office tasks. The performance of 
multiplication is a close second to that of addition in 
its frequency of occurrence but does not involve as much 
machine-operation time. Subtraction occurs in slightly 
over one-half of the office tasks for which the calculator 
is used, but the number of subtractions made is small 
in number and often the process is reversed and addition 
is used to verify a subtraction. Division occurs less 
frequently than any of the other processes, but when it 
is found in a task, it is often a major part of the per- 
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formance of the task and thus occupies a high propor- 
tion of the operator’s time. 

Along with the arithmetical processes, the length of 
the problems for which the key-driven calculator is used 
must be considered. The length of problems can best be 
described by the term ‘‘digital intensity,’’ which refers 
to the number of digits in a number. In addition prob- 
lems, the digital intensity ranges from 1 to 12 digits, 
with the most frequent size being from 3 to 5 digits in 
columns of 30 to 40 numbers. In multiplication, subtrac- 
tion, and division the digital intensity of the two factors 
ranges from 3 to 6 digits in most problems. In the hands 
of experienced and skilled operators, problems with high 
digital intensity are handled easily, but the average 
operator has only the ability to handle easily numbers 
of average digital intensity up to 4 or 5 digits. 

The key-driven calculator is used for a variety of 
tasks, some of which are general in nature and are found 
in almost every company. Others are inherent in the 
nature of the work of a particular business. On this 
basis, the tasks can be classified as general and special- 
ized. 

The general tasks performed in all types of companies 
are classified as follows: (a) accounting tasks, including 
the addition of trial balances, the reconciliation of bank 
statements, and the footing and balancing of ledger 
accounts; (b) billing, including the preparation and 
verification of invoices, receivable, purchase orders, sales- 
men’s orders, and credits for returned merchandise ; 
(ce) disbursements, similar to billing, involving the veri- 
fication of invoices payable; (d) inventory records, in- 
eluding listings of physical inventory and _ perpetual 
inventory records; (e) payroll work such as the addition 
and verification of time clock ecards, addition of time 
sheets, extension of payroll sheets, payroll summaries, 
social security records, and the calculation of wages for 
efficiency and bonus payments; (f) reports, including 
the preparation of summaries of sales; distribution of 
sales; records of salesmen, chain and branch stores; and 
a variety of statistical and financial reports. 

It is in the preparation of reports which involve sum- 
maries that the digital intensity of the numbers is high; 
the information must be obtained from various sources ; 
and the work is often complicated. Payroll work is also 
highly specialized and requires absolute accuracy. Cus- 
tomarily only experienced operators prepare reports and 
payroll caleulations. Beginners are most likely to handle 
billing, disbursements, purchase orders, or inventories. 

In the performance of the specialized tasks inherent 
in the nature of the business, the use of the key-driven 
calculator is extensive; the work is often repetitious; 
and the digital intensity of the numbers is average or 
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BOOKKEEPING 
PRINCIPLES 


V. E. Breidenbaugh, 
A. G. Lins, and 
F. H. Elwell 


Here is the newest high school textbook in 
double-entry bookkeeping. It is all new— 
the approach, the illustrations, the crystal- 
clear text, the regularly spaced problems, 
and the variety of student aids to learning. 


In place of long chapters, this new book 
provides short learning units, each fol- 
lowed by carefully developed exercises. The 
new and dynamic natural approach, which 
is used, completely outmodes the old ac- 
counting theory and balance sheet approach 
—an approach handed down from college 
accounting textbooks. 


In addition to the wealth of supplemen- 
tary problems and two practice sets found 
in the text, there are a separate Workbook, 
two Practice Sets, and a Teacher’s Manual. 


Examination copy on request. 
PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th Street New York 36 


Ross 
(Continued from page 19) 


a similar problem is encountered. Do not use an entire 
hour in discussing bank discounts; you will actually be 
blocking student interest by working too many sample 
problems. 

A greater understanding of business may be the great- 
est and most lasting accomplishment of the integration. 
Arithmetic will no longer be a problem to be worked and 
then forgotten; instead, it will become an added tool by 
which business transactions can be interpreted and 
recorded. If we can help the student see how arithmetic 
fits into the whole picture of business, then it would 
appear that the extra work required to integrate busi- 
ness arithmetic into bookkeeping is well worth the effort. 
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below. Examples of such jobs include account analysis 
in banks, car accounting in railroad offices, the calcula- 
tion of customers’ bills in public utilities, and route ac- 
counting in bakeries and dairies. 


Development of Peripheral Skills 

If operators can perform the four processes rapidly 
and accurately they can usually adapt easily to the tasks 
in the office. However, a number of peripheral skills 
should be developed. Some of the most important are 
dexterity in handling many small slips of paper from 
which numbers are obtained; correct placement of the 
decimal point; conversion of common fractions to deci- 
mal equivalents; addition of numbers arranged hori- 
zontally as well as vertically; proof of all work per- 
formed or checking to indicate verification ; remember- 
ing the answer to record it after the machine is cleared ; 
and the writing of legible numbers. Practice should be 
provided in the reading of handwritten as well as 
printed numbers. 


Standards of Performance 

Few offices have established standards of performance. 
When such standards have been established, they are in 
terms of the performance of a specific task such as the 
verification of a certain number of tickets or invoices 
in a given period of time. Because of the variety of work 
for which the calculator is used, it is difficult to set stand- 
ards other than in terms of the number of problems in 
each of the four arithmetical processes which are per- 
formed in a given time. Such a means of measurement 
is used by schools but is not often found in offices. 
Machine-performance tests are frequently given when 
new employees are hired. Such tests are usually pre- 
pared in the company and are often samples of the work 
to be performed on the job. Some companies have set 
standards of proficiency for the performance of these 
tests. 

Standards of performance for the arithmetical proe- 
esses are available from schools operated by machine 
companies and some public and private schools. It is 
highly commendable to set such standards; however, 
most schools do not have the time to develop a high de- 
gree of skill. Each classroom might work out its own 
standards by giving many 3- and 5-minute timings on 
problems in the various processes, especially addition 
and multiplication. Many short timings, combined with 
practice on materials similar to office tasks, will serve as 
an incentive to students for building skill . 

In the operation of the key-driven calculator it is 
usually the fast operator who is the accurate operator. 
To those students with a fair degree of manual dexterity 
and a propensity for dealing with numbers, the develop- 
ment of skill should be a real challenge. The speed with 
which the machine can be operated exceeds that of hu- 
man attainment making it possible to strive for con- 
stantly higher goals. 
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State Membership Chairmen 


The membership chairmen throughout 
the country might be termed as the “sales- 
men” of the Association. They take a 
great deal of their own time and energy 
to support the activities of the Association 
and to inform other business teachers of 
the many services available to the mem- 
bers. Dorothy H. Hazel, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, is the national membership chair- 
man. 

Regional membership chairmen are 
Lucy D. Medeiros (Eastern), Ethel Hart 
(Southern), James T. Blanford (Cen- 
tral), Ralph Reed (Mountain-Plains), 
and Helen Lundstrom (Western). The 
state chairmen are: 

EASTERN REGION: Connecticut, Anna 
Eckersley; Delaware, Betty Lee Talbot; 
District of Columbia, DeWayne Cuthbert- 
son; Maine, Mildred E. Damon; Mary- 
land, James Brown; Massachusetts, Bruce 
F. Jeffery; New Hampshire, Martha Le- 
febvre; New Jersey, Louis Nanassy; New 
York, Donald Mulkerne; Pennsylvania, 
pending; Puerto Rico, Amalia Charneco; 
Rhode Island, Harry J. Cunha; and Ver- 
mont, Sally B. Maybury. 

SouTHERN Recion: Alabama, Evelyn 
Gulledge; Arkansas, Ruth Carter; Flor- 
ida, Frances Bartoszek; Georgia, Zenobia 
Tye Liles; Kentucky, Ross C. Anderson; 
Louisiana, Wilber Lee Perkins; Missis- 
sippi, Maxie Lee Work; North Carolina, 
Vance Littlejohn; South Carolina, Maria 
Culp; Tennessee, Sue Waddell; Virginia, 
Sara Anderson; and West Virginia, Nora 
Goad. 

CENTRAL REGION: Illinois, Arnold Con- 
don; Indiana, Ed Marlin; Iowa, Cleo P. 
Casady; Michigan, E. L. Marietta; Min- 
nesota, Jane Ann Harrigan; Missouri, 
Dale J. Blackwell; Ohio, Elizabeth A. 
Freel; and Wisconsin, Leon Hermsen. 

Region: Colorado, 
Ruth P. Mitchell; Kansas, Faye M. Rick- 
etts; Nebraska, Marilyn Berg; New Mex- 
ico, Mollie Cerny; North Dakota, Beulah 
Bute; Oklahoma, J. Ralph Reed; South 
Dakota, Thelma Olson; Texas, [lice Tio; 
and Wyoming, James L. Thompson. 

WesteRN Recion: Arizona, Adeline 
Buitenbos; California, Norma Gillespie; 
Hawaii, Harriet Nakamoto; Idaho, Helen 
R. Johnson; Montana, Mary C. Riley; 
Nevada, Martha King; Oregon, Charles 
Wacker; Utah, Helen Lundstrom; and 
Washington, Eugene J. Kosy. 
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CCIRBE Representative Appointed 


Lloyd V. Douglas has been named as 
one of’ UBEA’s representatives to the 
Committee on Co-ordination and Integra- 
tion of Research in Business Education, 
according to an announcement made by 
the UBEA Research Foundation presi- 
dent, James Blanford. 

Dr. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, replaces Earl Dvorak 
on the committee. The other UBEA rep- 
resentative is Mearl Guthrie, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 

The committee evaluates the projects of 
the member groups—National Association 
for Business Teacher Education, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and UBEA Research Foundation 
—and performs such other functions as 
may be delegated to it by the parent or- 
ganizations. An important function of 
the Committee is to minimize unprofitable 
duplication of research in business edu- 
cation. 


NEA Corner 


@ Juvenile delinquency is receiving at- 
tention in the NEA’s expanding program 
of services. William C. Kvaraceus, profes- 
sor of education at Boston University and 
one of the nation’s leading specialists in 
the field of behavioral problems, will di- 
rect a project investigating the area of 
juvenile delinquency for the NEA. 

The project is designed to help teach- 
ers and administrators deal with the de- 
linquency problem. Plans include tackling 
such basie questions as: What does this 
behavioral pattern of spiraling delinquen- 
cy, especially in larger urban areas, im- 
ply? What practices will improve the 
welfare of both the child and the teacher? 

In order to make recommendations 
aimed at prevention and control of de- 
linqueney, NEA will capitalize on projects 
now in process, test opinions about them, 
distill research findings, and attempt to 
identify good practices. 


International Members Attend Belgium Course 


The 31st International Economic Course 
was held in Liege, Belgium, from July 
31 to August 13, 1958. With Brussels 
playing host to the world at is Exposi- 
tion Internationale, it was an excellent 
site for the course. 

Participants in the course this year in- 
cluded representatives of 14 different 
nations—Austria, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, 
Italy, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
States, and the host country of Belgium. 

Members of the course were given in- 
sight into the many economic factors 
which help Belgium to prosper independ- 
ently and as a member of United Europe. 
A visit was made to Antwerp (crossroads 
of world shipping) by boat; a lecture 
was heard on this amazing city from its 
origin to its present day importance. 

The specialty of business education in- 
cluded a lecture on “Business Education 
in Belgium.” The lecture was followed by 
a visit to a school in Ghent and a tour of 
that city. 

Edueationally, a special problem pre- 
sents itself in Belgium from the point of 
language. The country is evenly divided 
from east to west across the center; the 
northern section speaking Flemish (bor- 
rowed from its neighbor to the north— 
Holland) while the southern half speaks 
French (like its neighbor to the south— 
France). This means that all textbooks 
must be printed in both languages. Stu- 


dents in the commercial schools, for ex- 
ample, must learn both languages as their 
mother tongue before starting on the 
languages of their neighbors and mem- 
bers of United Europe. 

Some of the other activities engaged in 
can be gleaned from the titles of the lee- 
tures: “The Structure of General Eduea- 
tion in Belgium,” “Belgium’s Economie 
Situation,” “Economie Development of 
the Belgian Congo,” “Historical Outline 
of Belgium Provinces,” “European Inte- 
gration and Euratom,’ “The European 
Coal and Steel Community—Its Results,” 
and “Cultural and Social Aims of the 
Provinee of Liege.” 

Other towns visited included Bruges, 
Huy, Namur, Dinant, Han, Tongres, 
Bokrijk, and Brussels. In Brussels, the 
highlight was a visit to the World Ex- 
position. 

The members of the American group 
included G. Henry Richert, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. (now on duty 
in Germany), and Mrs. Richert; Jessie 
Graham, recently retired supervisor of 
business education from Los Angeles, 
California; and Mary Smith, co-ordinator 
of co-operative office training in Detroit, 
Michigan; and Adrienne Trosch, Helen 
Klar, and Bert Shurtok, all of whom are 
secretarial studies teachers in New York 
City. 

The 1959 Economie Course will be held 
July 15-29 in France. 
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NATIONAL MEETINGS 


Joint Convention, UBEA Research Founda- 
tion, Administrators Division of UBEA, 
National Association for Business Teacher 
Education, and International Division of 
UBEA, Chicago, Illinois, February 12-14. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Western Business Education Association, 
Portland, Oregon, Mareh 19-20 

Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City, June 18-20 


AFFILIATED MEETINGS 


Chicago Area Business Edueators Associa- 
tion, January 24 

Pennsylvania Business Edueators Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg, December 30 


EASTERN REGION 


Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia Business Teachers As- 
sociation meeting is scheduled for Satur- 
day, December 6. The topic ¢hosen for 
the group conference is “Devices, Tech- 
niques, and Procedures Used Effectively 
in the Classroom To Meet the Needs of 
All Students in Business Edueation.” 

Edward G. Blendon a teacher and su- 
pervisor in the Philadelphia schools for 
many years, is the discussion leader. Pan- 
els have been set up in the various areas 
of business education. The panel members 
for the meeting are: 

Bookkeeping, Isadore Schless; Business 
Mathematics, Joseph Klein; Clerical Prae- 
tice, Reuben Podolsky; Office Practice, 
Mavis Turner; Stenography, Eleanor 
Wilkinson; Typewriting, Bernard J. 
McDonnell; Junior Business Training, 
Ruth Weinberger; Distributive Educa- 
tion, Herman Lebourtz; Clerical Co-op- 
erative, Samuel Kreizman; and School 
Work, Mary Cordova. 

Sydney Weiss, Lincoln High School, 
president of the association, is chairman 
of the conference. 
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The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated 
and regional UBEA associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated 
association is any organized group of business teachers which has been approved for rep- 
resentation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. A UBEA regional association is an 
autonomous group operating within a UBEA region which has unified its program of ac- 
tivities with UBEA and has representation on the National Council for Business Education. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


WESTERN REGION 


Florida 


The seventh annual Business Education 
Work Conference for Florida teachers 
was held at Daytona Beach during Sep- 
tember. 

Elvin S. Eyster, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education at Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, served as 
the consultant for the conference. His 
topie for the banquet on Friday evening 
was “Characteristics of a Professional 
Person.” 

The conference theme was “Yardsticks 
or Measuring Devices in Business Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Eyster gave the keynote ad- 
dress at the general session on Saturday 
morning after which special study group 
meetings were held in the following areas: 
Co-operative Business Education, Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Consumer Edueation and Business 
Law, Transcription and Secretarial Prac- 
tice, Adult Education, Bookkeeping, 
Clerical Office Practice and Office’ Ma- 
chines, and General Business. 

Joint sponsors of the conference were 
the Florida Business Edueation Associa- 
tion, General Extension Division of Flor- 
ida, Florida State University, and Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


Tennessee 


The Middle Tennessee Business Educa- 
tion Association held its annual meeting 
October 17, 1958, in Nashvile. Christine 
Stroop, Austin Peay State College, presi- 
dent, presided. D. D. Lessenberry spoke 
on “Human Relations and Communication 
in Teaching.” 

Officers elected for 1959 are Louise 
Sutherland, Charlotte High School, Char- 
lotte, president; Mrs. Bruce Plummer, 
Tennessee Polytechnie Institute, Cooke- 
ville, vice-president; and Wilma Turney, 
Hendersonville High School, Henderson- 
ville, secretary. ; 

The Business Education Section of the 
Eastern Tennessee Education Association 
met October 31 for a luncheon. Elise 
Davis, University of Tennessee, was chair- 
man for the meeting. 


Utah 

Two general sessions and a luncheon 
were held October 2 at the convention of 
the Utah Business Teachers Association. 
President Ina Doty, Utah State Univer- 
sity, presided at the first session. Marion 
Lamb of Sacramento State College dis- 
cussed “What’s New in Business Edu- 
cation ?” 

Mary Margaret Flaim, Carbon College, 
presided at the second session. Dr. Lamb’s 
topic for this session was “What’s New 
in Typewriting ?” 

L. Ridd Grover, Bear River High 
School, presided at the business meeting. 
A brainstorming session on ways the as- 
sociation can reach and serve better the 
business teachers in Utah was conducted 
by Helen Lundstrom, Utah State Uni- 
versity. 

Officers elected for 1958-59 are: presi- 
dent, representing junior colleges — Iris 
Trons, L.D.S. Business College, Salt Lake 
City; vice-president, representing high 
schools—Noma Allen, East High School, 
Salt Lake City; vice-president, represent- 
ing colleges—Russell Stansfield, Brigham 
Young University, Provo; and treasurer— 
Sister M. Gabriel, St. Mary-of-the-Wa- 
satch, Salt Lake City. The Board of Di- 
rectors include: Lars Crandall, Brigham 
Young University; Rosamond Demman, 
West High School, Salt Lake City; and 
Earl J. Smith, L.D.S. Business College. 

Over 55 percent of the business teach- 
ers in Utah were in attendance at the 
meeting. 


Arizona 

Officers for the Arizona Business Edu- 
eators Association for the current year 
are Wayne White, Eastern Junior Col- 
lege, Thatcher, president; Edward Pal- 
mer, North Phoenix High School, Phoe- 
nix, vice-president; Mary L. Jacks, Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe, secretary; and 
Adeline Buitenbos, West Phoenix High 
School, Phoenix, treasurer and UBEA 
representative. 

The next meeting of the association is 
scheduled for March 20, 1959, in Phoenix. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Our Future Goes to School Today 


By HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


IT IS INDEED a thrill to be here at this wonderful gathering 
of young adults and their very marvelous sponsors as they fill 
this large ballroom of the Statler Hotel. It makes me feel 
especially good to know that this convention could take place 
because I was told when I first began talking about FBLA that 
it could never happen . . . that we could never have a state 
convention . . . that we could never have a national conven- 
tion . . . that teachers and students would not be interested. 
It is very good to know that sometimes when people say, “It 
can’t be done,” that it can be done. But I know it could not 
be done without all these wonderful sponsors that make pos- 
sible the local chapters, the state chapters and the FBLA 
National Organization. And so I am very proud to be the 
“father” of as fine a group as this. 

You know, I am sure that if some of the men and women 
who are criticizing education could have been here to see what 
you do and the way you operate, we would not have some of 
the criticisms that have come to our schools in America. 

I have had an unusual opportunity to visit schools, colleges, 
and young people in a number of countries other than our 
own—both in Europe and in Latin America. How wonderful 
it would be if we could all drop in and visit some of these coun- 
tries to see the things that young people are longing for there. 

Nearly every young person that I have talked with in many 
countries in Europe and Latin America has the dream of com- 
ing to America some day. Many FBLA members may ask, 
Why? Why do they have that dream? What does that dream 
mean? I wonder if we really appreciate what you and I have 
in this country that those young persons are dreaming about. 

They want to come here because they know we have certain 
freedoms they do not have. They know we do not limit educa- 
tion just to those who can pass tests in foreign language, 
mathematics, science, and social studies, but that we extend 
education to every young person who wants it. They know 
that in America we believe there should be a school for every 
young person and that every young person should be in school. 
You do not find that belief in many other countries. 

I had an opportunity to work for a year and a half in this 
great country to the south of us, Mexico—our next door 
neighbor. I worked on a study there for the American gov- 
ernment, and in that study I was concerned with education in 
Mexico Citvy—one of the greatest cities of the world and second 
in size to New York City in the Western Hemisphere. What 
do you suppose I found? I found the boys and girls studying 
history, language, science, mathematics, and literature. I did 
not find in any public secondary school in Mexico City a class 
in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, clerical practice, or 
office machines. No one in the secondary schools of Mexico 


Eprtor’s Note: Hamden L. Forkner, professor emeritus of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is the founder of FBLA. The 
address, published here, was delivered by Dr. Forkner at the 
seventh annual FBLA National Convention in St. Louis, on June 
17, 1958. 
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City has the opportunity to learn to earn a living in the field 
of business! 

Let us explore for a minute what causes this. Many of 
you will recall (unless you were absent that day) that in 1519 
Mr. Cortez landed where Vera Cruz, Mexico, is now. The 
Pilgrims landed in Plymouth Rock 101 years later. Mexico 
had a hundred years head start, and yet, look at Mexico today. 
It takes the average Mexican 21 years to earn as much as you 
and I—the average American—earn in one year. Why? Be- 
cause of education. 

What did the Pilgrims do when they landed? They estab- 
lished schools; and they believed that every youngster should 
go to school and that schools ought to be supported by the 
colony. But did Mr. Cortez believe that they should establish 
schools in Mexico? Yes, but he thought they should never 
teach people anything that is remotely connected with the 
problems of daily living. His idea was to teach the language, 
the history, the mathematics, and the science of the past and 
not teach people to be effective citizens in today’s community. 

That is why they have the type of schools in Mexico that 
they do. For every youth in school in Mexico, there are nine 
that ought to be. For every youth in school in America, there 
is a very small fraction of those that “ought to be.” Why? 
Because we believe that education is the basis for the develop- 
ment of freedom—the development of high productive power 
so that people can earn at a high level by producing at a high 
level. 

We have some generals, some admirals, some scientists, and 
some frustrated professors who would say that America should 
have the kind of schools that they have in Mexico, in France, 
in Spain, in Germany, in Italy, and in Russia. 

A great Navy admiral believes he knows something about 
education but he shows that he does not when he says that we 
should drop typewriting, tap dancing, and tom-foolery from 
our curriculum. He puts the “three T’s” in that order. He 
believes that we should go back to the “hard” subjects so that 
we will be like Italy, France, Spain, Mexico, and Russia. Is 
that the kind of education we want? 

IT do not want to minimize the importance of science or 
mathematics—or of scientists and mathematicians—but where 
would America be today in its production if back in those early 
days one of the first things the Pilgrims had not put into the 
curriculum was the teaching of bookkeeping, because that is 
the basis of all management and organization. 

Down through the years one of the major purposes of edu- 
cation in America has been to prepare persons to do the work 
of the world with dignity. That is what we stand for in 
FBLA as expressed in our convention theme—“Our Future 
Goes to School Today.” It is what we do in our schools today 
and what we do while we are in school that determines the 
future. 

But the critics of American education say that we must not 
dilute education with vocational preparation. What would 
they have us do? Just turn young boys and girls out into 
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society who would have no way of dealing with the common 
problems of making a living, which is one of the most impor- 
tant problems we have to face? 

I was in Mexico during the student riots in 1955. Students 
from the Institute of Technology in Mexico City, which has 
27,000 students, were called out on strike by a small group 
of Communist-led hoodlums. This could happen because Mexi- 
can education has never taught, nor does most European edu- 
cation ever teach a young person to bring about justice and 
goodness through orderly processes. The only thing they know 
to do is to fight because all their time has been spent studying 
the history of the past. They have never learned how to make 
Mexico better through orderly processes. 

For every young person in Mexico 20 years of age, there 
is only one over 20 years of age. In Mexico the average life 
span is slightly over 40 years; in this country it is 67. Why? 
Because we believe that education for dealing with the life 
adjustment problems of health are important. A Mexican 
drinks a quart of milk a year; we drink a quart of milk a day! 
And this means milk and all its products. And what is the 
difference? It is because we believe in the kind of education 
that will deal with the problems of life adjustment through 
health, the problems of life adjustment through vocational 
preparation such as you are engaged in, and the problems of 
how to build better government through orderly processes of 
law instead of violence and disorder. - 

In Mexico if a girl wants to be a stenographer, she must 
go to a private school; if she does not have the money, she 
cannot go. It is expensive to go to a private school in any 
country. The same is true of Spain, of Italy, and of nearly 
every Latin American country, with the exception of Panama. 

I was in Panama in November. I met the FBLA sponsor 
down there. Panama has one of the few chapters outside the 
United States. And oh, what a chapter it is! Those young 
people are getting something of the kind of education that we 
believe in in this country. 

FBLA has a tremendous responsibility in the years ahead. 
As I went through the wonderful chapter activities and special 
project reports you have entered in Events 1 and 2, and as I 
look at the exhibits and go through the scrapbooks with press 
releases about FBLA, I see we are becoming known. As we 
become known, we are going to be more and more influential. 
How? First, by being the most outstanding students in our 
schools in terms of good work habits and in terms of good 
citizenship. Secondly, we can extend tremendous influence to 
the cause of education in FBLA by being the finest representa- 
tives of good workmen that any businessman ean ever want. 
FBLA students are learning to accept responsibility, exercise 
leadership, do an honest day’s work for a day’s pay, adjust to 


the job, and turn out high-quality work. I know that FBLA: 


and business education in general, both in our high schools 
and colleges, are going to cause the narrow-minded critics to 
take another look at our schools. I know they will be im- 
pressed that we have good schools. And we ean carry the 
spirit of good schools to our jobs by our actions, by our 
words, and by our beliefs. 

Along the line of standards, yon know, I have been con- 
cerned over the years about what FBLA can do to really set 
high business standards. I have an idea that I would like to 
share with you along this line. Tonight, more than one hun- 
dred chapters will receive Gold Seal Awards. I wonder if we 
are not old enough and mature enough now to say that we 
ought to have some basie standards by which schools are 
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measured, and whether or not it might be a good idea to say 
that no chapter can receive a Gold Seal Award unless at least 
one of its members has taken and passed a National Business 
Entrance Test. I say this because the National Business En- 
trance Tests are now the very best measure we have of com- 
petency in the various office occupations. We do need every- 
where to strive to build higher standards. The reason we can 
get more pay for a day’s work than they can in Mexico, Spain, 
or Italy is because we produce more; in order to produce 
more, we have to have high standards. 

FBLA chapters might receive special awards for setting up 
National Business Entrance Testing Centers. That is some- 
thing we will think about for next year. We might encourage 
FBLA members to take these tests in order that we could 
really have some objective basis for judging what our future 
program will be and to help us upgrade our teaching. 

Now, just one final thing. These are days with a very excit- 
ing future. We were just talking here at the table about what 
the future might bring. Many of the things we have today 
will disappear from the scene tomorrow. I think tomorrow we 
will eat out of dishes, then take them to the kitchen, run a 
solvent over them and the dishes will disappear rather than 
wash them, because it will be cheaper. A man who has to have 
his shirt laundered tomorrow will put on his shirt this morn- 
ing and discard it tonight because it will be cheaper than 
laundering it—unless his wife does it. It is estimated that 
40 percent of the products that are sold in department stores 
now were not on display 20 years ago—they weren’t even in 
existence. It is very likely that in 10 more years, as I talk 
here a machine will roll out a silent, typewritten copy of my 
speech. We are now recording it on some dises, and somebody 
at our FBLA Headquarters Office will have to transcribe it. 
We now have a typewriter that will type 1800 words in a 
minute, without error. How many typists at 60 words a min- 
ute would it take to do that? A lot of them! 

The world ‘of inventions: is just around the corner, and we 
in business education are at the threshold of a tremendous 
development in the offices of tomorrow. The office is the last 
stronghold of manual work, and there will continue to be a 
tremendous amount of it. We are in an occupation in the 
field of office work that is growing faster than any other 
oceupation—a service occupation in which the demands upon 
us are great. 

And, now, as we look to the future and face the future, we 
wonder what FBLAers will be talking about in 1968. I am 
going to propose to the FBLA Board of Trustees that the 
speaker for 1968 be someone from this audience, and that the 
speaker for 1978 be someone from that next audience. FBLA 
is 16 years old—we can go back now, you see, and begin to 
get our banquet speakers from our own group. I think the 
idea has tremendous possibilities. 

In closing, I am going to look forward to the continued 
growth of FBLA. Instead of 40,000 members, I predict that 
in ten years there will be 400,000 members. When we first 
started FBLA, everyone said, “Oh, you may get a hundred 
chapters in ten years.” We now have nearly 2000 chapters. 
We will have many, many chapters if we can continue to find 
such wonderful persons to sponsor the organization as are 
represented by your sponsors who are taking time out of their 
vacations to come to this convention in order that you might 
be here, too. 

Finally. thank you again for the privilege of speaking to 
you ard for the honor of being asked. 
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FILE 1T RIGHT supiect FILING SYSTEM FOR 
Colleges 


Smead's “‘File-It-Right’’ System has 
been built to incorporate the desir- 
able needs for a school and college 
filing system as recommended by 
the National Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, a department of 
the National Education Association. 


SMEAD'S FILE-IT-RIGHT SYS- 
TEM CONTAINS: 


A. PRIMARY CLASSIFICATION, 1ST 

POSITION. 

1, 29 Primary Classification Guides 
of .025 pressboard with grey 
angle metal tabs, complete with 
printed inserts and blue celluloid 
‘window facings. (Smead's No. 
1132-1) 


B. SECONDARY CLASSIFICATION, 
2ND POSITION. 

1, 100 tan .018 Smeadcraft Folders 
with angle metal tabs. (Smead’s 
No. P C. 1912-5 center position). 

2. 12 Individual File Pockets with 
grey angle metal tabs, 1% in. 
expansion. (Smead's No. 1514 
CMT-2) 

3. 12 Individual File Pockets with 
grey angle metal tabs, 3% in. 
expansion. (Smead’s No. 1524 
EMT-2) 

4, Printed Inserts and orange trans- 
parent celluloid window facings 
for a possible 140 Folders and 
File Pockets. 


Cc. EXPANSION OF SECONDARY 
CLASSIFICATION, 3RD POSITION. 
1. 100 Manilafibre Vertical File 

Folders, 24 cut, right position. 

(Smead's No. 2-1170%) 

A. One box of Spi-Roll Labels, 
containing one roll each of the 
following colors: Blue, Cherry, 
Goldenrod, Green and White. 


D. 25 OUT GUIDES. (SMEAD’'S 125 
0.G.) 


E. A MANUAL, “FILE-IT-RIGHT.” This 
book was prepared by the National 
Association of Educational Secretaries 
and contains full instructions for set- 
ting up and using Smead's “File-It- 
Right" System. 


The installation and operation of Smead’s : Smead MANUFACTURING CO. 
File-It-Right System for schools is simple and - HASTINGS, MINN. LOGAN, OHIO 
logical and can be done by the school ; oe : 


ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE OR STATIONER 
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WORKBOOKS: 


=" The Most The workbooks feature Learning Guides that 
7 direct attention to the main points in the cor- 

Outstand ing responding Unit in the text. They also may be 
used for testing and evaluation purposes. 


and Successful | Two workbooks are provided for each text. 


New Bookkeeping 
Program: 


PRACTICE SETS: 


Two practice sets are available for the First- 
Year Course. (1) Stone Radio and Television 


BOOKKEEPING AND Service ... covers in narrative form a service- 
ACCOUNTING SIMPLIFIED type business. It takes the student through 
the complete bookkeeping cycle for one 

First-Year Course, Second Edition month’s transactions. (2) George Heating 
Company . . . covers a merchandising busi- 

and ness for two separate, successive months. It 

utilizes business papers and includes experi- 

ence in using withholding tables in keeping 


| BOOKKEEPING AND payroll records. Practice sets are also avail- 
ACCOUNTING SIMPLIFIED able for use with the Advanced Course. 


Advanced Course OBJECTIVE TESTS: 


By Freeman, Hanna, and Kahn The tests are available for both texts. They 
include an easy-to-administer, easy-to-grade 


.. available with these series of unit and end-of-term tests. 


correlated materials 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 


to strengthen your 
AND 
bookkeeping program 


One for each text . . . with answers to all 
student activities—texthook problems, prac- 
tice sets, review and discussion questions, 
objective tests, and learning guides. Plus, 
complete how-to-do-it teaching suggestions. 


FILMSTRIPS: 


Six filmstrips are available, offering a graphic 
presentation of the basic hookeeeping cycle. 


Onder FROM YOUR NEAREST GREGG OFFICE 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, inc. 


New York 36 San Francisco 4 Chicago 46 Dallas 2 
330 West 42nd St. 68 Post St. 4655 Chase Ave. 501 Elm St. 
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